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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


‘The reports of the Illinois and Kansas 


elections are the principal news of the 


week, and much interesting matter is 
unavoidably crowded out to make room 
for them. 

«o> - 

Senator Gilman of Middlesex deserves 
the thanks of all Massachusetts women 
for his earnest support of the bill to give 
courts of equity jurisdiction in matters 
relating to the separate property of mar- 
ried women. The bill passed the House, 
but was defeated in the Senate. Senators 
Thayer of Worcester and Fernald of Mid- 
dlesex were the principal opponents of 
the bill. Senator West, of Suffolk, spoke 
in behalf of the measure. 


=e 


A bill now pending in the New York 
Legislature (Senate Bill 408, introduced 
by Hon. George F. Roesch, of New York 
City) proposes so to amend the penal code 
that judges may inflict as light a punish- 
ment as they choose upon men convicted 
of outrages upon women. The minimum 
penalty for rape is now five years’ impris- 
onment. ‘This bill proposes to abolish the 
minimum limit altogether, so that a crim- 
inal found guilty of this offence may be 
sentenced to as short a term as any judge 
pleases, even if it be but a single day's 
imprisonment. New York women should 
protest against this bill. Its provisions 
are set forth more fully in another column. 


+o — 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL remarks that 


while nearly half the States of the Union | 


have given women school suffrage and 
have found it harmless, ‘‘these school suf- 
frage States are still afraid that the most 
disastrous results would follow munici- 
pal suffrage.” ‘This seems to be rather a 
naive admission that the workings of 
woman suffrage, so far as experimented 
with, are not at all convincing to the 
States which make the experiment.— 
Bostun Daily Journal. 


The workings of woman suffrage, so far | 
as experimented with, are perfectly con- | 


vincing to the States which make the 
experiment. It is only when it is pro- 
posed to advance one step farther that 
all the old spectral bogies start up again 
to terrify the timid conservative mind. 


— +o 


At the dedication of the Morse Grammar 
School in Cambridge, Mass., of which a 
woman has been made principal, the 
Superintendent, Francis Cogswell, said : 


The appointment of a woman to the | 


principalship of a large grammar school is 
40 Innovation. This change in what has 
Seemed to be the settled policy of the city 
Was a surprise, and yet it comes as natur- 
ally as the harvest follows the sowing. 
The fact is, the trend of public sentiment 


for the past twenty-five years has been in | 


the direction of giving to woman any po-i- 
tion to é 


that it would be no more surprising, at 
Some future day, for an Alice Freeman to 
. President of Harvard | Sapte van 4 than 
eee is fora woman to be principal of 
the Morse School. Is it desirable to have 
all the places in our schools now_ held by 
— given to women? No. On the con- 
rary, | believe it would be for the fuller 


h which she aspires, and so well has | 
She filled the places she has occupied | 


development of the child to have the num- 
ber of men and women more nearly equal. 
I can see no reason why, in this school, a 
part of the assistant teachers should not 
be men. Were my daughter a student at 
Wellesley, I should prefer that in the 
corps of teachers there should be men as 
well as women; and had I a son at Har- 
vard, I should be glad to have him feel 
the influence not ouly of the noble men 
who are teachers there, but also of the 
noble women who are qualified for such 
positions. I do not expect my views will 
change the|policy of Wellesley or Harvard, 
but | doubt not the time will come when 
a larger proportion of the teachers in the 
public schools will be men, and that the 
more responsible positions now generally 





| 


| 


filled by men will be shared with women. | 


+o 


The Virginia Medical Monthly \ately 


noted the fact that Southern women were | 


studying medicine in growing numbers, 
and predicted that reputable and qualified 
| women physicians, when they returned 
home to practise in Southern communi- 
| ties, would receive due professional recog- 
| nition from the great majority of South- 
| ern doctors of the other sex. ‘The Ala- 


| long time, probably, before any woman 


of the church, two-thirds were women. 
All the arguments that had been used in 
behalf of the former resolution applied 
equally to this one. The Methodist Church 
had taken a step backward in refusing to 
license women to preach, after having 
done so in former years. It was now time 
for it to take a step forward. If God had 
given some women the power to preach 
and the gift of the Spirit, which was 
admitted, ought men to refuse to ordain 
such women? There could be no justifi- 
cation for a failure to bring to the church 
every agency that would aid its growth 
and power for good. As for the proposed | 
amendment, to give women the same 

rights as laymen, she had no objection to it, 

if it really meant what it said; forif a lay- 

man felt himself called of God to preach, 

he had the right to apply for license and 

ordination, and to receive it. If this res- 

olution were passed, it would still be a | 


was made a bishop; but in Mrs _ Bee- 


| man’s opinion the first church that should | 


bama Medical and Surgical Age, published | 
;at Anniston, is of a contrary opinion. | 


| The editor says: 

In our opinion there should be an uncom- 
promising protest on the part of medical 
journals, as well as professors in medical 
colleges. The fair women of our country 


should not go into politics or the practice | 
of law, and if they are dealt with hon- | 


/estly., candidiy and intelligently they 
will have more sense than 


to undertake | 


| the practice of medicine—the so-called | 
advanced position taken by a few dema- | 


gogues notwithstanding to the contrary. 
The Medical and Surgical Age seems to 


be dwelling in mediwval darkness, and to 


be unaware of current events. 


The great | 


| medical schools of Europe admit women; | 


| Johns Hopkins has agreed to open its 
| advanced medica] course to them; there 


| World's Congress Auxiliary. 


are 1,059 regular and 567 hom«opathic | 
women physicians already in practice in | 


| this country, and they receive ‘profes- 
sional recognition” from doctors of the 
| opposite sex in most of the States of the 
| Union. The fact has almost ceased to 
excite attention, it has become so common. 
|'The “uncompromising protest’ of the 
Medical and Surgical Age is forty years 
| too late. 


+e 


| LAY CONFERENCE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The Lay Electoral Conference of dele- 
| gates from the M. E. Churches belonging 
to the New England Conference assembles 
once in four years, to choose delegates to 
| the General Conference. At its meeting 
| just held in Boston, the Lay Conference 
| adopted the following resolution, which 
| was presented by Mrs. Phaebe Stone Bee- 
| man, of West Brookfield, Mass., a niece 
| of Mrs. Lucy Stone, and the only woman 
| delegate in the Conference : 





| Resolved, That we earnestly and respectfully 
memorialize the approaching General Conference 
so to interpret or modify the Discipline that 
women shall have the same rights, opportunities 
and privileges as are now granted to men; and 
we request our delegates to use their best efforts 
| to secure this result. 

This resolution came up immediately 
after the Lay Conference had adopted a 
resolution calling for a larger representa- 
tion of the laity in the General Conference, 
with increased powers—the demand being 
substantially that in the General Confer- 
ence the lay and ministerial members 


and that the concurrence of both branches 


meusure. ‘The resolution demanding 
| increased representation and power for 
| the laity had been adopted by the Lay Con- 
| ference with much good will and unanim- 
ity. But the resolution advocating equal 
rights in the church for women gave rise 
at once to lively opposition. 

Mr. Whitcher said that this resolution 
was revolutionary. It asked 
that women should be eligible as lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference, but that 


preach, for ordination as ministers, for the 
presiding eldership, and even for the 
bishopric. Other speakers followed in 
the same strain, and the majority seemed 
to be against the resolution. An amend- 
ment was moved to make it read that 
women should have “the same rights, 
opportunities and privileges as are granted 
to laymen,” instead of ‘tas are granted to 
| men.” 


| resolution. She reminded the members 
‘of the Conference that they had just 
passed a resolution demanding increased 
representation and power for themselves, 
the laity ; and that of the lay membership 


should be like the two Houses of Congress, | 


should be necessary to the passage of any | 


not only | 
a | equal with man in all human rights, Wyo- | 


Mrs. Beeman spoke in behalf of her | 


| that organization. 
| were Marie Essna, of the eclectic physi- | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


they should be eligible for license to | 8 demonstrated in practice the success 
| of woman suffrage. 


make a woman a bishop would do itself | 
honor, not discredit. 

The speech was received with warm 
applause; the amendment was dropped, 
and the original resolution was passed by 
a large majority. | 

The lay delegates elected by this Con- | 
ference to the General Conference are | 
strongly in favor of equal rights for | 
women. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


—- +o 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


A large number of women physicians, 
surgeons and trained nurses of Illinois 
met recently, in response to a call issued | 
by Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, chair- | 
man of the department of physicians and | 
surgeons of the woman’s branch of the | 
Dr. Julia | 
Holmes Smith, chairman of the homeo- 
pathic practice department, represented | 
Among those present 


cians and surgeons; Phabe Brown, of the 
Illinois ‘Training Schoo] for Nurses; Cor- 
nelia D. McAvoy, of St. Luke's Hospital; | 
Annie Stokes, of the Woman’s and Child’s 
Hospital, and Edith Moll, of the Women’s 
Hospital of Chicago. ‘These women phy- 
sicians and surgeons and trained nurses | 
have undertaken, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Illinois Board, to organize 
the physicians, surgeons and trained 
nurses of the State, under the auspices of 
the State Board, and to establish an emer- 
gency hospital in the Woman’s Building. | 
The State Board has promised $6,000 to | 
equip and maintain the same. This emer- 
gency ward is to constitute distinctly the 
exhibit of the women of Illinois, and will 
be their official representation in the Wo- 
man’s Building. 


Mrs. Rufus Frost, member of the Board 
of Lady Managers for Massachusetts, has 
offered, in the name of her State, three 
handsome stained glass windows, the 
work of women, for the assembly-room in 
the Woman’s Building. The offer has 
been accepted, and dimensions have been 
forwarded. 

The Cheyenne (Wyoming) New Com- 
monwealth says: ‘*That Wyoming should 
have a conspicuous position in the 
woman’s department of the Exposition, is 
a self-evident proposition. Wyoming is 
the only ‘true woman’s republic’ in the 
world. She is the lone star of woman's | 
enfranchisement, and the leader of uni- | 
versal suffrage, based upon intelligence | 
and virtue. In this pre-eminent position, 
our State has practically solved one of the 
great questions of the age. While states- | 
men, philosophers and political writers | 
have dreamed and theorized about the 


good time coming when woman should | 


assume her rightful place in the govern- | 


ment, and stand up before the worldas an 


| 











ming enjoys the proud distinction of hav- 


The brilliant lone 
star banner of Wyoming should wave over 
the entrance of the Woman's Building at 
Chicago.” 

The University of Wyoming, through 
its secretury, Grace Raymond Hebard, 
has sent out a circular letter to the public 
schools of the State, requesting their help 
in securing specimens in natural history 
for the World’s Fair exhibit. 

‘The Bourd of Lady Managers is arrang- 
ing for an extensive exhibit showing 
woman's share in the illustration of books, 
in engraving and other forms of picture- 
production. During her recent visit to 
New York, Mrs. Potter Palmer consulted 


| were registered voted. 


with a number of publishers. A list of 
distinguished woman illustrators was 
secured, and plans were set on foot to 
obtain old volumes and manuscripts illus- 
trated by women, together with histori- 
cal data concerning women’s share in this 
line of work from ancient times down to 
the present. 

Miss Louisa Tripler, of Norristown, 
Pa., will carve a panel from the native 
wood of Delaware County, to be placed in 
the Woman’s Building. Miss Tripler is a 
graduate of the Industrial Art School in 


| Philadelphia, and is said to have great 


ability. 
— +O 


THE KANSAS ELECTIONS. 


Kansas cities of the first and secoud 
class elect their mayors and a majority of 
the members of the city council once in 


| two years, leaving only a few compara- 


tively unimportant officers to be chosen 
on the intervening year. Hence in the off 
year the vote of both men and women is 
always light. Accordingly, every other 
year the opponents of equal rights for 
women raise a cry that the vote of Kan- 
sas women has fallen off, ignoring the 
fact that the vote of Kansas men has 


| fallen off, too, and in some cases much 
|; more largely than that of the women. 


This is the off year, and the usual decla- 
ration has already been set afloat in the 


| Eastern papers that woman suffrage in 
| Kansas is a failure, although last year 
| (which was a full election) the vote of 
| Kansas women was the largest ever cast 
| since municipal suffrage was granted in 


1887. It would be equally sensible to say 
that republican institutions are a failure 
because, on the year after a presidential 
election, the vote of men is always less 
than it was in presidential year. Gov. 
Humphrey of Kansas says that, taking 
the State at large, *‘the vote of women has 
increased at each election; that is, of 
course, at each election of the same kind— 
i. e., full election must be compared with 
full election, and off-year election with off- 
year election. 

At the elections on April 5, this being 
the off year, the vote both of men and 
women was generally light. If this shows 
the decadence of woman suffrage, it can be 
used with equal force as showing the 
decadence of male suffrage. 

The reports say that at Leavenworth 
‘*nearly all the women in the city that 
Their vote was at 
a separate ballot-box from the men, but 
ran in about the same ratio.” 

At Atchison, Topeka, Wichita, Emporia 
and Abilene, the vote of both men and 
women was light. At Cherokee, ‘Only 
249 votes were cast. The wind blew a 
perfect gale all day, and but few of the 
ladies got out to vote.”” At Tonganoxie, 
owing to a strong dislike for one of the 
candidates, the colored people came out 
en masse, both men and women. At 
Wamego, the Political Equality Club took 
a hand in the election, and out of 405 bal- 
lots the women cast 108. At Jewell, the 
women nominated a ticket and elected it. 
At Le Roy, the issue was the closing of 
the dives and joints. Fifty-nine ladies 
voted. The ‘“‘law and order’’ ticket car- 
ried by 149 to 49. At Newton, the woman 
vote was very large, and a woman was 
elected a member of the school board. 

At Clyde was held one of the most 
exciting elections in the history of the 
city. A despatch to the Topeka Capital 
says: 

Early in the day both factions had their 


| workers in the field, and were putting in 


their best licks for their respective tickets. 
Every carriage in the city was in use 
taking ladies to the polls, and a remarka- 
ble feature of the election was the fact 
that nearly every lady in the city cast her 
vote. Altogether, it was a grand victory 
for the better elements of society. 


Mrs. Anna C. Waite gives an interest- 
ing account in the Lincoln Beacon of the 
election in that place. An enthusiastic 
suffragist, Rev. J. H. Woody, made up a 
ticket of women candidates, excepting for 
the oflice of police judge, and had this 
ticket printed and distributed. It received 
a handsome vote, but was defeated. 

These incomplete returns, gathered 
from Kansas papers, go to show, not that 
women voters are losing their interest, 
but that when there is an issue involved 
in the election they will do their duty at 
the polls, and that when there is no spe- 
cial interest they are likely to follow the 
example of the men voters, and stay 


away. F. M. A. 
se 


Miss Susan B. Anthony will attend the 
annual meeting of the Michigan E. S. 
A.,to be held at Battle Creek,May 4 and 5. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton made 
a brief but welcome call at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office this week. 


Miss Lorra G. CHENEY, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been appointed State organizer 
and lecturer for the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. 


Miss AMANDA Way, one of the charter 
members of the Indiana Woman Suffrage 
Association organized in 1851, is living in 
Kansas, and is still at work for woman 
suffrage. 


Dr. Iba JOE Brooks, who graduated 
from the medical school of Boston Uni- 
versity last year, is now in successful 
practice at her home in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


Miss SARA WINTHROP SMITH has been 
appointed a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Science and Philosophy of the Wom- 
an’sBranch of the World’s Congress at 
the Columbian Fair. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH LOOMIs recently gave 
a suffrage reception at her home, 2,939 In- 
diana Avenue, Chicago. Speeches, music 
and recitations were the order of the even- 
ing. Arrangements were completed for 
the Suffrage Banquet to be given at the 
Sherman House soon. 


REy. LypIA SEXTON, who was licensed 
to preach in 1851, by the Illinois Confer- 
ence of the United Brethren, is now living 
at Seattle, Washington. She is ninety- 
three years old, and still preaches fre- 
quently and holds revival services. About 
twenty years ago, she was chaplain 
at the Kansas State Penitentiary. 


Miss CLARA A. Woop, of the Normal 
‘raining School of Springfield, Mass., has 
been unanimously elected superintendent 
of the public schools of Monson and 
Brimfield. Miss Wood has had several 
years of successful experience in the 
Springfield public schools, and recently 
took a year’s course at the Normal Art 
School in Boston. 


Mrs. HOLt, of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
whose late husband, Frank Holt, was 
clerk of the district court, has been elected 
by the board of surpervisors to fill the 
vacancy caused by his death. Her eligi- 
bility was questioned, but Judge Broady 
gave it as his opinion that there was noth- 
ing in the statutes to prevent a woman 
from holding the office. Mrs. Holt 
received 22 votes to 16 cast for three other 
candidates. 


Miss EOLINE CLARK has been elected 
superintendent of the Fremont (Neb.) 
public schools, to fill the unexpired term 
of an efficient male superintendent who 
resigned to take another position. Her 
election caused some excitement and com- 
ment at first, but she is showing herself 
equal to her new place, which is regarded 
as one of the most important educational 
positions in the State. Mrs. Caroline M. 
Nye is chairman of the Fremont school 
board. 


Miss ELIZABETH ROGERS, of Lowell, 
Mass., has just given her home and a 
handsome endowment to found a high- 
grade school for girls. The house is a 
large old-fashioned mansion, opposite 
Rogers Fort Hill Park, a fine pleasure 
ground which Miss Rogers gave to the 
city several years ago. The school will 
be known as Rogers Hall. Mrs. Eliza P. 
Underhill, who has been a successful 
teacher in Newton and Lowell, will be 
principal. Several years ago, Miss Rogers 
made a will providing for the establish- 
ment of this school. She has now wisely 
decided to have it opened at onée, that 
she may live to see its success. 


Miss UME TsuDA, now a special student 
at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
is anxious to raise $8,000, to found a 
scholarship to give Japanese women a 
four years’ training in America, and fit 
them to return home as teachers for 
Japanese girls. She says: ‘There are 
Japanese women anxious to prepare for , 
the work of educating the girls of Japan. 
They are willing to devote their lives to 
it, if only they were suitably prepared ; 
but few of them have opportunities of 
study such as men have, for none of the 
higher institutions are open to women, 
still less have they the means to come 
abroad for study. Yet they are better 
fitted already than any foreigner could be 
to take up the work among our women, 
especially among those of the higher 
classes, who in their impenetrable reserve 
cannot be reached by foreign ladies.” 
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THE RETROSPECTIVE WOMAN. 


Recent travellers say that women are 
not allowed to enter the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist in Rome, even at this day, 
because a woman caused his death. Ifa 
husband and wife go together to visit the 
chapel, the husband alone enters it, and 
the wife is allowed at most to peep 
through the door. She is regarded, not 
as herself, but as a retrospective and tra- 
ditional being, appertaining to a long-dis- 
tant period. There is nothing so very ex- 
ceptional in all this. The condition of 
women cannot possibly be understood 
except by remembering that its roots and 
sources are all thus retrospective, that no 
woman is treated or judged or criticised 
in the same light as she would be if the 
human race had been created yesterday, 
but that she carries, even in the most en- 
lightened community, the weight of long 
years during which she has been subjected 
and degraded—a position which still con- 
tinues untouched, indeed, over a large 
part of the habitable globe. The woman 
who is to-day underpaid or uneducated, 
who is prohibited from making a will or 
having the legal guardianship of her own 
child, who is allowed to come into a club- 
house only on a “‘ladies’ night,” or into a 
university only by way of an ‘tannex,” is 
not really the woman of to-day so much 
as the retrospective and traditional woman 
whom we cannot get out of our minds. 
She is the Eve who tempted Adam, the 
Herodias who wished for John the Bap- 
tist’s head in a charger; she is the Orien- 
tal woman—the woman of the middle 
ages—ignorant and incapable, in fact, a 
fountain of evil, and unfitted for any good 
thing. Thoreau says, ‘I love mankind, 
but I hate the usages of the dead unkind” 
But it is the traditional usages of thedead 
unkind by which women are still ham- 
pered, and every hinderance they find has 
been hardened into place by the freezing 
of a thousand winters. ‘This is the diffi- 
culty which we must always bear in mind. 
In endeavoring to improve the position of 
women, we are not really fighting our 
contemporaries alone, we are fighting the 
traditions of a great many centuries and 
the practices of many nations. 

It is a striking illustration of this that 
when a writer so thoroughly practical as 
Mr. Sidney Webb, in England, discusses in 
the London Economic Journal the reason 
why women, as a class, receive less than 
men for the same work, he traces the real 
foundation of the evil back, after the mi- 
nutest exploring, to the general fact that 
women are still viewed in the light of a 
tradition. ‘‘Custom and public opinion” 
he finds more potent than all other causes, 
and prevailing where other causes do not 
exist. In the English postoffice, he says, 
women perform precisely the same duties 
with some of the male clerks. ‘In the 
savings-bank department they do, unit for 
unit, precisely the same amount of work.” 
In the ledger work they are conceded to 
do their work more neatly and to make 
fewer mistakes. Yet they are not paid 
the same, and in one instance cited ‘the 
‘Treasury cut down the pay of a woman 
clerk employed on the Labor Commission 
from 42s. to 35s. per week, on the ground 
that 42s. was a man’s pay, whereas it was 
a woman who did the work, so she ought 
not to receive more than 35s.""!| Then he 
analyzes very thoroughly the points where 
women are really at disadvantage beside 
men, and shows, point by point, how 
these disadvantages are to be reached. 
But, after all, his summing up is that 
**summarizivg roughly these suggestions, 
it may be said that women’s inferiority 
of remuneration for equivalent work is, 
where it exists, the direct or indirect 
result, to a very large extent, of their 
past subjection,” and moreover, that is 
now mainly dependent ‘‘upon the influence 
of custom and public opinion.” Hence, 
he thinks, “It may be largely removed by 
education and combination among women 
themselves.” 

This is most important testimony, and 
what strengthens the belief that the 
inequality of wages, at least, may be 
removed is the fact that it has already 
been removed in the most highly 
educated pursuits yet opened to women 
—literature and the drama. At the 
very beginning of these paths there 
may be a slight difference, but it soon dis- 
appears. I have had to do with literature 
all my life, and have known many editors 
and many publishers, but | have never yet 
heard of an instance where it was seri- 
ously proposed to pay a woman less for 
the same manuscript merely because of 
her sex. Now if this is already the case 
in one or two pursuits, despite the tradi- 
tional inferiority of women, there is no 
reason why it should not in time extend 
to all. The old excuse that the lower 
pay is due to the greater competition 
among women will not perm*nently hold. 
There is no reason why that same compe- 
tion should not apply in literature and the 
drama, and practically it does. If, there- 
fore, it does not cheapen labor there, it 
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need not cheapen it anywhere; there 
must be other causes. The main cause, 
Mr. Webb thinks, is in a habit and a tradi- 
tion, and this is to be overcome by educa- 
tion and combination among women them- 
selves. It is very probable, for instance, 
that if there had been the same amount of 
informal codperation and of pertinacity 
among women who teach school that has 
been manifested within forty years by 
cooks and chamber-maids, the wages of 
teachers might, as in the other case, have 
been more then doubled. And if women 
who have a little property would insist on 
watching over their own investments 
with one-half the vigilance with which 
an Irish washerwoman guards her savings- 
bank book, we should not so often see them 
reduced to beggary at a single stroke. Of 
the thirty women, for instance, whose 
names appear as stockholders in the de- 
funct Maverick National Bank, it is said 
that very few had ever made the discovery 
that each one was liable to be assessed the 
full par value of her stock to pay the 
depositors of that broken-down institu- 
tion. 

But these things, after all, are merely 
illustrative. ‘The main point in regard to 
the whole matter is that women are still 
carrying on their shoulders the yoke of a 
traditionary and remote period, and that 
all the conditions of their life reflect 
that period, though unconsciously. ‘Their 
critics utter a tradition ; even their defend- 
ers are not always free from it. That high- 
school principal who said the other day— 
if he did say it—that many of our gram- 
mar-school teachers were incompetent, 
‘tin other words, they were women,” was 
merely echoing, unconsciously to himself, 
the remark of the Hindoo to the mission- 
ary that there were but two points on 
which all Hindoo sects were united—the 
sacredness of cows and the depravity of 
women.—7. W. H. in Harper’s Bazar. 


————_“or—__—" 
IMMORAL LEGISLATION CONTEMPLATED. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., APRIL 1, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wish to call attention to certain legis- 
lation, dangerous to good morals and to 
the safety of women and children, which 
has been contemplated in the Legislature 
of New York during its present ses- 
sion. A bilt of amendments to the ‘*Penal 
Code” is now pending, which contains a 
clause to lower the age of consent from 
sixteen to ten years. 

The history of the bill is as follows: 
It having come to the notice of Mrs. Mary 
‘Towne Burt, President of the W. C.'T. U. 
of the State of New York, that sucha bill 
was pending, she addressed a letter to 
the Hon. George F. Roesch, of New York 
City, senator from the seventh district, 
and chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, protesting in the strongest 
terms. Mr. Roesch immediately sent her, 
over his own signature, the following let- 
ter. The original lies before me: 

SENATE CHAMBER, ALBANY, } 
MARCH 8, 1892. 45 

Madam :—Your favor of yesterday 
received. I, myself, introduced Senate 
Bill 408. It is the so-called ‘*Minimum 
Punishment Bill,” and its sole object is to 
give judges more discretion in the inflic- 
tion of sentences for crime. I never 
intended to change the present law in 
regard to the age of consent. Through 
some mistake, perhaps on the part of the 
printer, the word “ten” was printed 
where ‘sixteen’ should have _ been 
printed. I have already rectified the mis- 
take, and if the billis reported at all it 
shall only be reported with ‘“‘sixteen” in 
it. Itrust you will give this wide pub- 
licity, so that there may be no further 
cause for alarm. I repeat that I had no 
intention of changing the present law in 
reference to the age of consent. If any- 
thing I would raise, but certainly not 
lower it. Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE F. ROEscH, 
Senator 7th District. 
To Mrs. MARY TOWNE BuRT, 

202 West 133d St., New York City. 

According to his request to ‘‘give this 
wide publicity,’ Mrs. Burt sent his letter 
to the State paper of the W. C. T. U. for 
publication. 

The foregoing information concerning 
Senate Bill 408, together with the original 
of Mr. Roesch’s letter, was sent me upon 
my application to Mrs. Burt for copies of 
Senate Bill 408. I was not satisfied with 
Mr. Roesch's explanation, and wrote to 
the Hon. William Sulzer, member of 
Assembly from New York City, for a copy 
of Senate Bill 408, which he promptly 
sent me. 

This bill consists simply of amend- 
ments. I quote from the title of Bill 408, 
which lies before me: ‘An act to amend 
Sections. . . of Chapter 676 of the laws 
of 1881, entitled ‘An act to establish a 
penal code,’ so as to vest in judges a dis- 
cretion as to the minimum punishment 
of crime.”’ On the face of this bill now 
before me is printed: ‘Introduced by 
Mr. Roesch—read twice, and ordered 
printed, and when printed to be com- 
mitted to the committee on the judiciary.” 
The clause above referred to, lowering the 
age of consent, occurs as follows: ‘‘Sec- 


tion 278 of said Act is hereby amended so | 


as to read as follows (after defining 
rape): A person perpetrating such an act 
under any of the following circumstances : 
I. When the female is under the age of 
ten years.” What are we to infer when 
Mr. Roesch says : ‘Through some mistake, 
perhaps on the part of the printer, the 
word ten was printed where sixteen 
should have been printed’? Is a word of 
one syllable liable to be mistaken by a 
printer for a word of two syllables? And 
is there no careful proof-reading of such 
important bills, to prevent so vital a mis- 
take in the purpose of a bill? It should 
be remembered that Mr. Roesch says in 
his letter that he himself ‘introduced 
Senate Bill 408,” and that ‘‘its sole object 
is to give the judges more discretion in the 
infliction of sentence for crime.” By 
referring to Section 278 of the original 
Act (See Cook’s Code of Criminal Proced- 
ure and Penal Code of the State of New 
York), it will be found that of the six 
clauses contained in this section, two are 
amended—the first clause, which reads: 
‘‘When the female is under the age of 
sixteen,” and the sixth clause, which 
reads, ‘*When she is at the time uncon- 
scious of the nature of the act, and this is 
known to the defendant, is punishable by 
inprisonment for not less than five years 
nor more than twenty years.’ What 
does Mr. Roesch mean by ‘to give the 
judges more discretion?’ ‘The highest 
limit, twenty years, is not increased; 
therefore, the judges have no ‘‘discretion” 
to increase the sentence. The lower limit, 
‘tive years,” is removed; therefore, it is 
plain, Mr. Roesch intended to give the 
judges ‘‘more discretion” merely to inflict 
milder sentences for crime. Does he 
mean by this to restrict vice or virtue? 

It seems to me important that the pub- 
lic should bé informed of the legislation 
contemplated in the above mentioned 
bills, and I know of no better way of dif- 
fusing this knowledge than to bring it 
before women through the columns of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, which goes to so 
many homes in the State of New York. I 
desire to urge upon women, whose voice 
in legislation can be heard in no other 
way, to induce every voter they can reach 
to write a personal letter to his senator 
and representative at Albany instructing 
them that such legislation is not satis- 
factory to their constituents ; and the sug- 
gestion is added that women in general, 
having more leisure than men, should 
make it their business to watch legisia- 
tion, and see to it that, if the Legislature 
contemplates action of any sort prejudic- 
ial to good morals, the fact should be 
made known tothe public, and fully inves- 
tigated, and discussed. 

MARTHA HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 


—_— +o 
PROGRESS IN KENTUCKY. 


COVINGTON, Ky., APRIL 4, 1892. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The work and progress of the *‘woman 
suffrage’? movement in Kentucky are not 
fairly represented by the papers of this 
or any other State, and I desire, through 
the medium of your excellent JOURNAL, 
to give some facts which will place us in 
a true and more favorable light. 

The question of woman suffrage is 
regarded by many as an innovation, and 
it is an innovation after a manner, just as 
any other new idea is, and, like any other 
advance, it meets with an opposition 
hardly looked for. But we feel encour- 
aged in our work in this State, for satis- 
factory evidences of new interest are daily 
coming to our notice. 

The proposed new charters for Louis- 
ville, Covington, Lexington and Newport, 
the four largest cities in this State, con- 
tain an emphatic clause making women 
eligible to the office of school trustee, and 





| giving them the right to vote for candi- 
| dates for that office. ‘These proposed 
charters have the support of all commit- 
| tees from the cities named, and they will 
earnestly recommend this provision to the 
Revisory Committee, which presents all 
such matters to the State Legislature now 
in session. We have no doubt that the 
Legislature will act favorably upon it, 
and then it will become a law of this 
State. Thus, you see, we are by no means 
doing nothing, nor are we at all discour- 
aged by the outlook. Not only are we 
making a fair showing among the influen- 
tial class, those making the laws of the 
| State, but weare rapidly gaining strength 
| with the masses, where, after all, lie our 
converts. It all takes hard work, but 
with such earnest workers as we have in 
our ‘Free Lecture Bureau,” we have a 
right to expect success. ‘The solid, con- 
vincing Miss Laura Clay, the eloquent 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, the sweet, low- 
voiced Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard, the deter- 
| mined Mrs. Watts, the noble worker Mrs. 
Bennett, the influential Mrs. Mary B. 
Clay, and the deep thinker Mrs. Sawyer, 
are all hard at work, and feel proud and 
happy over the results obtained in this 
State. . 

‘The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 














tion has just “issued, in a pamphlet of 
sixteen closely printed pages, an account 
of the work done in 1891. This report, 
preceded by earlier ones in 1888, 1889 and 
1890, shows that a grand work has been 
done. The whole thing is complimentary 
to the women engaged, reflects great 
credit on them, and shows the increased 
interest taken in this matter in this State. 
Woman suffrage in this grand old Com- 
monwealth is a foregone conclusion, and 
you will see that with us there is no such 
word as fail. EUGENIA B. FARMER. 


—_ 
~er- 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF SWARTHMORE. 


SWARTHMORE, Pa. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 





The regular meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage League, of Swarthmore, Pa., was 
held April 4, at the residence of Mrs. 
Alfred Chapman. ‘The minutes of the 
last meeting being read and approved, the 
usual order of business was taken up. 
Mrs. P. W. Kent answered the questions 
as to the appointment and number of 
county officers, giving a description of 
the duties of each. At the request of the 
Society, she and her associates on the 
committee for such work are to make 
inquiries concerning the condition of our 
county jail and almshouse, and report at 
the next meeting. The resumé of current 
events was given by Miss Emilie C. Gar- 
rett, who spoke of the condition of Russia 
and the starving peasants, quoting from 
newspaper clippings expressive of the 
gratitude felt by that country for the aid 
rendered them by the citizens of the 
United States. The recent disturbances 
in France, caused by the Anarchists, were 
referred to, as well as the agitation in 
Germany caused by the Education Bill. 
Several extracts in relation to the Behring 
Sea controversy were read, and the defeat 
of the Silver Bill was commented upon as 
occupying the most prominent place in 
the recent politics of our own country. 
The proposition to have a parlor meeting 
in the evening, at which our gentlemen 
members might have an opportunity to 
be present, was then discussed, but was 
left over to another meeting for final 
decision. E. N. GARRETT, President. 


an. 
PITH AND POINT. 


Moonlight is sculpture; 
painting.— Hawthorne. 

Children have two inalienable rights— 
the right to be well born and the right to 
be well reared.—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


sunlight is 


I would rather be the grandson of my 
grandson than the grandfather of my 
grandfather.—Rev. Dr. Smith Baker. 


The pillow is a dumb sibyl. To sleep 
upon a thing that is to be done is better 
than to be wakened up by one already 
done.— Balthazar Gracian. 


When a book raises“your spirit, and 
inspires you with noble and courageous 
feelings, seek for no other rule to judge 
the event by; it is good, and made by a 
good workman.— Bruyere. 

There is a French saving that ‘‘it is 
women who make the morals of a coun- 
try.” Thatis not true, it cannot be true, 
so long as men alone make the laws. For 
the law is a mighty teacher of morality 
or immorality, justice or injustice.—Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. 

It must needs be an humiliating reflec- 
tion to an individual that his clothes were 
finer than his conduct; that the scenery 
of his life—his upholstery, his possessions 
in general.—were choice and beautiful, 
while his feelings toward others were nar- 
row and sordid and mean; to have, 
indeed, the surroundings of culture with 
the manners of the boor. One would not 
like to confess one’s self surpassed by 
mere things.—Lilian Whiting. 

An expert frontiersman can easily tell 
in what direction a company of travellers 
has moved on a trail by simply examining 
the indications. The expert historian 
can do the same on the trail of history. 
He will not make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that men have been moving backward 
when they have been moving forward. 
Yet there are some who, in spite of the 
best testimony to the contrary, invert the 
evidences and conclusions of history.— 
Christian Register. 

+o — 
WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Week ending March 22, 1892: 

Mary L. Birdsong, Arcola, Miss., Sew- 
ing Machine Operating Attachment. 

Anna L. Hughes, Ashley, Pa., Grass 
Catching Attachment for Lawn Mowers. 

Rebecca E. Miles, Porterville, Cal., 
Churn. 

Mary B. Noland, Independence, Mo., 
Broiling Pan. 

Sarah L. Perry, Medicine Lodge, Kan., 
Flexible Fire Escape Ladder. 

Fanny J. Levey, Boston, Bread-Cutting 
Plate. 

Elizabeth Stewart, New York, Flat Iron. 





Carrie V. Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Trunk Protector. 

Week ending March 29, 1892: 

Kate M. Dean, Memphis, Tenn., Rein 
Support. 

Eliza M. Graham, Mobile, Ala., Machine 
for hanging wall paper. 

Eva H. Hall, Stillwater, Minn, Sewing 
Machine Needle. 

Carrie V. Reeves, Baltimore, Md., Head 
Rest for bed. 

Elizabeth Schreshley, 
Slate for the blind. 

Emma A. Streeter, White Plains, N.Y., 
Foot Support for telegraph poles. 

Maury M. Senney, Oskaloosa, Ia., Door 
and Window Screen. 

Ada H. Von Pelt, Oakland, Cal., House 
Door Letter-Box. 

Emma Walker, Jersey City, Drawers. 

Emma A. Willard, Greenwich, Conn., 
Bodkin. 

Week ending April 5, 1892: 

Elizabeth Calm, New York, Sewing 
Machine. 

Lucinda Coffman, Monroe City, Mo.., 
Carpet Stretcher. 

Mary A. Hanley, Dixon, IIl., Device 
for applying insecticides. 

Mary 38. Kjellstrom, New York, Street 
Sweeper. 

Maude Meyberg, New York, Facial 
Hyigenic Steaming Apparatus. 

Jane Towne, Dekorra, Wis., Shoulder- 
Brace. 


Austin, Tex., 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT IN NEW York. 
or, Lights and Shaiows of New York 
Life. By Helen Campbell, Col. Thomas 
W. Knox, and Inspector ‘Thomas 
Byrnes. Hartford, Conn: A.D. Worth- 
ington & Co. 1891. Sold only on sub- 
scription, superbly illustrated with 250 
engravings from photographs taken on 
the spot. 


This large and costly volume is a 
woman's narrative of mission and rescue 
work in the worst places, with personal 
experiences among the poor in regions of 
poverty and vice; an all-night mission- 
ary’s account of gospel-work in the slums; 
a journalist's account of hidden phases 
of metropolitan life, and a detective’s 
observation among the dangerous and 
criminal classes. Figures do ‘xt lie. 
Neither does the camera. In these pages 
the reader is brought face to face with 
New York, not as it was, but as it is 
to-day. If anything could startle and 
arouse the common-sense of the American 
people to the crime and folly of unorgan- 
ized and unrestricted immigration, it 
would be this admirable work. The 
writer remembers New York a clean, 
cheerful, self-respecting little city of about 
100,000 inhabitants; without a single uni- 
formed policeman; without any guard 
upon its markets at night; with a small 
proportion of poverty, vice and crime; 
governed by its own intelligent middle- 
class residents, and with only one million- 
aire, John Jacob Astor. Filth and squalor 
existed in a limited area, the result of the 
license of a seaport, but controlled and 
repressed by local public sentiment. Now 
all is changed. In the great metropolis 
the extremes of wealth and poverty have 
crowded out the middle class. Poverty, 
vice and crime have become conspicuous 
and chronic forms of the city life, consti- 
tuting its governing forces,—desperate, 
defiant and hopeless. No city in Europe 
is so shamefully misgoverned, except Con- 
stantinople under the ‘Unspeakable 
Turk.” If this faithful, realistic descrip- 
tion of life in the gateway of America 
opens the eyes of the nation to the need 
of a radical change in public policy it will 
deserve the gratitude of millions. ‘This 
book is not only saddening but inspiring. 
It shows how much is being done by self- 





Ayer’s Pills 
Are compounded with the view to 
general usefulness and adaptability. 
They are composed of the purest 
vegetable aperients. Their delicate 
sugar-coating, which readily dis- 
solves in the stomach, preserves 
their full medicinal value and makes 
them easy to take, either by old or 
young. For constipation, dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, sick headache, and 
the common derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels; 
also, to check colds and fevers, 
Ayer’s Pills 


Are the Best 


Unlike other cathartics, the effect 
of Ayer’s Pills is to strengthen 
the excretory organs and restore to 
them their regular and natural ac- 
tion. Doctors everywhere prescribe 
them. In spite of immense compe- 
tition, they have always maintained 
their popularity asa family med- 
icine, being in greater demand 
now than ever before. They are put 
up both in vials and boxes, and 
whether for home use or travel, 
Ayer’s Pills are preferable to any 
other. Have you ever tried them? 


’s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by all Druggists. 
Every Dose Effective 
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sacrificing oe y to mitigate and 
lift up. With such humane and conse- 
crated effort, the evil might be gradual! 
overcome and the conditions changed, if 
only the ever-flowing stream of degraded 
and pauperized humanity could be 
averted. In the opinion of the writer, a 
majority of immigrants who do not at 
once take up land and culitvate farms, 
are worse off in this country than they 
were at home. In the process of trans- 
planting, a large proportion perish. The 
old, the feeble, the sick and the stupid 
become paupers. The cunning and the 
energetic become demoralized. A _ cut- 
throat competition reduces wages and 
makes honest self-supporting employment 
difficult or impossible. The horrors of 
the African slave trade are reproduced in 
the saloons and brothels of the modern 
Babylon. ‘This book, however, does not 
attempt to theorize on social questions. 

H. B. B. 


STRAY PEBBLES FROM THE SHORE OF 
TuouGutT. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Boston: G.O. Metcalf & Co. 1892. 
This beautiful little book is well named. 

Nearly a hundred brief, unpretentious 

poems, called out by circumstances and 

events, have the rare merit of simplicity 
and sincerity. Poems of Nature, occa- 
sional verses, sonnets, and family songs 

‘for my little nephews and nieces” make 

up a miscellany, whose graceful expres- 

sions are never lacking in thought and 
feeling. It may be because the place is 
familiar to us, that we select, in memory 
of one of the most beautiful scenes in 
beautiful New England, these lines ‘*On 

Sugar Hill,” addressed to F. B. F. 

The lovely valleys nestling in the arms 
Of glorious mountain peaks ; 

The purple tint of sunset hour and charms 
The evening hour bespeaks ; 

The monarch peak kissed by the rising sun, 
While clouds keep guard below ; 

Grand restful views, with foliage autumn-won, 
And Northern Lights’ rare glow,— 

Will e’er recall, 
In memory’s hall, 

The happy days when on fair Look-off s height, 

Sweet friendship cast her hues of golden light. 
Hotel Look off, September, 1891. 


ALDEN’s CYCLOP2DIA OF History in two 
volumes. Vol. 1., Abyssinia—Guiana. 
New York; John B. Alden. 1892. 

This little volume contains in small but 
clear type agreat amount of geographical 
information. It is largely a compilation 
from the last edition of Chambers’ Ency- 
clopedia but, revised and altered. 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Indiana W. C. 'T. U. has sent $100 
for a tablet in the Temperance Temple in 
honor of Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 

The life of Mrs. Booth, by her husband, 
General Booth of the Salvation Army, 
will be published in October. 

The March number of Health, published 
at 132 Boylston Street, Boston, contains 
an article on the ‘‘Health of Factory 
Girls” and the third of a series on ‘‘Phy- 
sical Culture.” 

Woman suffrage is considered a subject 
of sufficient interest and importance to be 
given a page in the New York Tribune 
Almanac for 1892. An article prepared by 
Mr. Hamilton Willcox shows the status 
and progress of the movement in America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia. 

The women of Chicago have recently 
placed in the street cars a neat placard to 
the following effect: ‘Cleanliness is next 
to godliness. We cannot all be gods, but 
we can all be clean. Please do not spit 
on the floor.” On the reverse side are 
these words: ‘“The ladies do not speak 
about it, but they don’t like the spitting 
habit on the cars—just ask them.” 

A State branch of the Woman’s National 
Alliance has been organized in Michigan. 
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to earn or save, while the husband has 
labored in the field or elsewhere, is jointly 
a partner in his earnings and their savings, 
and should share in all his plans for the 
disposing of their accumulations.” 

The Woman’s Educational Union of 
Brockton, Mass., celebrated its first anni- 
versary the evening of April 1. The 
rooms were crowded with some of the 
leading men and women of the city. Mrs. 
J.B. Thayer made an address. outlining 
| the work of the union, and Mrs. C. N. 
Phillips gave the report of the befriending 
committee. A congratulatory letter was 
received from Rev. John Graham Brooks, 
one of the founders of the union, who is 
now living in Berlin, Germany. The 
union, by a unanimous vote, sent a mes- 
| sage of sympathy and encouragement for 
| the movement now being made in Ger 
many to better woman’s condition. The 
union was organized a year ago with less 
than 100 members. It now includes 700 
women. 

Do women know why itis that astrakhan 
or Persian lamb costs so much? It isn’t 
because in and of itself it is especially 
beautiful or especially becoming, for it is 
neither. It is the cost of life that they 
are paying for. Just as the female is 
about to give birth to the kid she is killed, 
and the skin stripped from the unborn, 
but often living, little one. This inhuman 
practice is owing to the fact that only in 
this way can the soft, fine silkiness of the 
fur be preserved. After birth it becomes 
harsh and wiry. ‘I'wo lives have to be 
taken to get one small skin, and this is 
what makes astrakhan so dear. This, too, 
is why I shudder when I see a woman 
wearing an astrakhan coat or cape. Is a 
fashion worth following that is so prodigal 
of life as this? It is worse than the 
slaughter of seals and birds for fashion’s 
sake, and the slow torture of the goose 
for the paté de foie gras that makes the 
epicure happy. And these are bad enough. 
— Celia Logan. 





HUMOROUS. 


Clara—Is this the first time you ever 
proposed to a girl? Jack—Ye3, Miss 
Clara. Isit to be the last?—. Y. Herald. 


Sympathetic Friend — Your health ap- 
pears to have improved greatly of late. 
Convalescent—Yes, I’ve been off among 
prcgue who didn’t eternally talk about 
t: 


Bond—ls your tenement one of these 
new, common-sense buildings? Terwil- 
liger—Well, it isn’t so very new, but it 
has all the common scents, and some that 
are really unique. 


“Well, little boy, what’s your name?” 
‘*‘Shadrach Nebuchadnezer Jones.”’ ‘*Who 
= you that name?” ‘I don’t know. 

ut you bet your life, if I find out, when 
I gets me growth they’ll be sorry for it.” 


‘*Hello, old man, have any luck shoot- 
ing?’ ‘I should say I did! Shot seven- 
teen ducks in one day.” ‘*Were they 
wild?” ‘*Well—no—not exactly ; but the 
farmer who owned them was.’’—Harper's 
Bazar. 


‘I was bound to marry a nobleman or 
nothing,” remarked an American girl 
returning with a foreign husband. “I 
guess you got both,” said her father, and 
went on making out a check.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Old Hadley Landlord—Jimmy, run up- 
stairs quick, an’ ask your mother for the 
‘Home Book on Ettiketty.” Jimmy— 
Whatcher want to find? Landlord—That 
gent has just asked for some connysum- 
may, an’ [ want ter find whether it’s bird, 
beast, ’r jest napkin. 














The Alliance is pledged to equal suffrage | 
a8 well as to its specific industrial aims. 
The Michigan officers are: President, Mrs. 
3. E. V. Emery, Lansing ; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Rena Miner, St. Charles, Mrs. A. E. 
N. Rich, Jackson; secretary and State 
organizer, Alice Maguire, Lansing. 


An amusing incident is reported in con- 
nection with the recent exhibition of the 
bust of Louisa M. Alcott, made by Mr. 
Elwell, the sculptor, whose boast it is 
that he was one of Miss Alcott’s ‘*boys.” 
When the bust was displayed with other | 
works of art at a studio reception, two 
women were observed to pause before a 
bust of Mary Magdalene and heard to say, 
in tones of disappointment, that it did not 
come up to their ideal of Miss Alcott. 

The Equal Rights Association of Mas- 
sillon, O., enters upon its fourth year 
With fifty-two members. ‘The election of 
officers for the present year resulted as 
follows: 


President—Caroline McC. Everhard. 
Vice-Presidents — Clara Z. Hunt, 
Howard, Mary W. Brown. 

Recording Secretary—Ella B. Shoemaker. 

Correspondin Secretary—Ada Metz. 

Treasurer— Katherine 8. Focke. 

Board of Directors—Harriet W. Russell, Mary 
Beatty, Elizabeth L. Folger. 


| 


“Resolved, That the wife should have | 
equal share and voice with the husband in | 
the disbursement of family funds.” ‘This | 
question was discussed at the last meet- | 
‘ng of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Club | 
of Holden, Mass. Mrs. C. E. Parker, of 
Holden, who opened the discussion, said : 
‘The wife who has labored in the home | 


Sarah J. 








Jorn ONS wine 


1810. 








Unlike any Other. 


Originated by an Old Family Physician. 


THINK OF IT. 
an use over 40 YEARS in one Family. 
Dr. 1. S. Jonnson & Co.:—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com- 
mon ills of life—Johnson's Anodyne 
more than fort 


O. H, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Baptist Ch. r, Maine. 
E Mother auniinelinimzet ta the 
nodyne Linimen 

very i) e house for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. lays may cost a life. Relieves Summer 
Complaints like magic. ice, 35 paid; 6 bot 
ties, Express paid. I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston,Masa, 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
eens is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Corra BAcoN Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C 








Real Estate Exchange and C ‘cial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Laads, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


Sespetne Habit Cured in 10 
P| to2 Seth, No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 








LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 
By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilttop. $1.00. 


Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and _was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Mannerless Sex,’’ which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and ‘ Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 
esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY. 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibll- 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 


The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com- 
plete index. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By JOHN VaNcE CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading ts,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression, 
By Epwarp B, WarMas, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,jJHow to Care for it,” etc. With over 
180 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 


“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minut and ina that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omppenns the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOO 











And Kindred Essays. By THomas Wentwortu Hia- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 


core. Feporarebie and patriotism are visible on every 


age. ‘The New World and the New Book’ js sure to 

read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 

add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 

LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct suc 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog. 
poy Spey ay J law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 
ublic deliberations or the work 


an intelligent part in 
societies.—Journal of Educa- 


of ordinary clubs an 
‘ton. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


~— WIMODAUGHSIS 
Cook Book. 


CONTRIBUTED TO BY 


Mrs. President Harrison, Mrs. Vice-President 
Morton, and Ladies of the Cabinet, Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Lady Managers of the 
World’s Fair, Frances E. Willard, 

Lady Henry Somerset, Pundita | 
Ramabai, and many others | 
equally well known. | 

Price, 25 cents. By mail, 30 cents. Address 


WIMODAUCHSIS, 


1328 I Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DESK EXCHANGE, 


33-35 Portland Street. 

We have in stock the largest variety of Roll 
Top Desks in Boston, and guarantee prices and 
quality ; also a complete line of standing, library 
and house desks, chairs, letter presses and 
stands; in fact, everything pertaining to office 
furniture. Second-hand desks taken in exchange 
for new. Second-hand furniture always on 














hand. Easy terms if desired. 


| one 


EDUCATIONAL. 
PREPARATION FOR THE 


Institute of Technology 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy - Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 
(very near the Institute). 
the Institute faculty. 


All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


COWLES ""2 srion Sauer 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 


ErRNeEst L. Masor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C. RIca. 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in roa for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For eirculars 
address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


Reference is made to 





QWsnrancns COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine, 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


COMPARISON 
CHALLENGED, 


Mme. Pinault’s Toilet Preparations are with- 
out an equal. Ladies are invited to call and 
have a free trial and be convinced. The unani- 
mous verdict cf her lady patrons is that she has 
gained the 


WORLD’S 
SUPREMACY. 


The following Toilet Preparations are her 
specialties : 


CREME RAFRAICHISSANTE. 


A superior and most cooling article for the skin and 
flesh; smoothing, bleaching, feeding and absorbing 
the effete matter thrown off by the pores, thus pre- 
venting or eradicating WRINKLES, FRECKLES, DISCOLOR- 
ATIONS, etc., combined with the 


ANTI-WRINKLE 


and MANIPULATING ComPouND, are the only Invisible 
and Genuine preparations to give firmness to the 
cheeks and to eradicate wrinkles, sallowness, freckles 
and pimples. 


PULVERIZED ALMOND SOAP. 

For Softening and Whitening the Skin. This Soap 
assists the action of the Anti-wrinkle Lotion in remov- 
ing Freckles, Tan, Sunburn. Chapping of the Hands 
and Face, and bas no equal tor whiten ng and cleans- 
ing the skin. Cures Salt Rheum 
POLIDERM. 

A beautiful article to refine the pores of the skin, it 
also smooths, cleanses and slightly bleaches the skin. 


REJUVENATEUR AU QUININE. 


A tonic for the Hair, which prevents it from falling 
out, freeing the head from dandruff, strengthens the 
roots, keeps it curled, fluffy, clean, etc. 


AMBROISIE DE LA PEAU. 


An extremely delicate and lasting perfume for the 
handkerchief or for the bath. Its power to invigorate, 
freshen and refine the skin is truly wonderful. 


A Free Sample of Her Celebrated 
PEERLESS 


Dentifrice and Odontalgic 


Given to Each Caller During This Week. 


Of all the many articles that have been advertised 
and pa upon the market for the teeth, there is not 
at can equal this preparation in the purity of its 
ingredients; it hardens the gums, whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth, purifies the breath, and is most 

pleasant to the taste. 
e sample of this Dentifrice given to each 


caller during this week. 
LATE H 
Paris, 


Mme. Pinault, “3; 
19 WEST STREET, 


(Ground Floor.) 














For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG ‘ 
LIVER ‘ovise'ss dente orgie 
PILLS **™° ty sae eeemee 
BROWN & CO.’S Tie best aud most 


WINE OF COCA. AR X25 


IN 
AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


504 Washington, Cor. Bedford =t., Boston. 











JUST READY. 


A New “Peppers” Book. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. 


The latest in the famous ‘‘Peppers”’ series. 
Sequel to ‘Five Little Peppers Midway.”’ 
All who have read and re-read the first two 
books will seize with avidity upon this third 
volume, for which they have been eagerly wait- 
ing. The -‘Peppers’’ aie simply irresistible, and 
the story of their young manhood and maiden- 
hood is filled to the brim with good times and 
delightful incidents, and helpful, inspiring 
thoughts. 


12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, 


364-366 Washington St., opp. Bromfield. 


Buy The 


EASTER WIDE AWAKE 


It contains a splendidly illustrated paper on 
Suburban London, by Joseru Harton; a 
stirring Easter ballad, Prince Almeric’s Am- 
ulet, by ELsrivce 8. Brooxs; a new story in 
the Fair Harvard Series, The Holy Coat of 
Treves, by Kenneth McKenzie; capital 
Easter stories by Min1am Brastow and AMANDA 
B. Harris; An Old Stager, by Lizziz W. 
Cuampney; Romance of a Calico Gown, 
a bright story by Zirgetta Cocke; Christo- 
pher’s “At Home,” by Tupor Jenxs, aptly 
illustrated by Bridgman ;delightful poems,games, 
sketches, by the best authors, besides the Serials, 
the witty Men and Things, etc. It has three 
splendid full-page pictures, is profusely illus- 
trated, and is 


The Best Easter Booklet 


that can be selected as an Easter gift to young 
people. 
At the news-stands, or sent by mail, for 20 cents. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Pubs., Boston. 


A Bonanza for Writers ! 
TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE, 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank slie, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A. Curtis Bond, Madeline 8. 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wilder, Tom Masson, Fred 
Lyster,Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Baron Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8S. van 
Zile, Louise Imogen Guiney, George Canning Hill, 
George Batholomew, Cora Stuart heeler, Lucy 
Stone Blackwell, Herbert Milton Sylvester. 


‘To Write or not to Write” meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,” with one comprehensive re- 
ply. It oy meets the wants of Zoung writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE LiT- 
ERARY PREss, 59-A Ames Building. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS criticises, 
edits and places manuscript for the author, and un- 
dertakes every sort of work between author and 
publisher. Desirable articles are syndicated, thus 
securing to patrons a higher price than if sold to a 
single publication. Address 


CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY PRESS, 
59-A AMES BUILDING, 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes rease, ik 

Glochive, Carpete ties snd 
o ets, ” 
loss cm Binck Silk. 

An invaluable article in Py | 
mended 


household. 
mple bottle by M at We. 
jail, We. 
F.C, LORD. t, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLpest Fish MARKET Ix Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
All Fancy Oysters a Specialty 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Long- 
wood, Brookline. 


495 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Conventions under the auspices of the Mass. 
W. 5S. A. will be held as follows: 

Fall River, convention afternoon and evening, 
May 6. Particulars later. 

Field’s Corner, Dorchester, at Bethany Church, 
May 8, in the evening. Among the speakers 
will be Miss Harriet W. Mills and Miss Isabel 
Howland. Both these ladies are graduates of 
Cornell University and earnest suffragists. 

———————~oe—____— 


SOMETHING WIVES SHOULD KNOW. 


Under our present laws, there can be 
no valid contract between a husband and 
wife. If either party borrows money of 
the other and gives a note or a verbal 
promise to pay, neither the note nor the 
promise has any legal value. Great hard- 
ship and injustice often result. 

To prevent this, the Legislature was 
petitioned in its session of 1889-90, asking 
that ‘“‘when a husband or wife borrows 
money of the other, the obligation to pay 
may have the same legal validity that it 
would in other cases of borrowed money.” 
The petition was refused. 

At the present session of the Legisla- 
ture, a bill was introduced ‘‘to give courts 
of equity jurisdiction in matters relating 
to the separate property of married 
women.” ‘The bill found warm advovates 
and decided opponents, but it failed by a 
vote of twenty to nine. 

In the discussion it was urged that such 
a bill to protect the property of the wife 
would disturb the peace of the family, 
and “tend to break asunder the relations 
of man and wife.” But the speaker did 
not consider what kind of peace there can 
be in a family where either husband or 
wife borrows the money of the other and 
then refuses to pay. At present, there is 
no law to prevent such borrowing, and no 
redress when it occurs. 

It is clear that, sinee the law allows a 
wife now (it did not a few years ago) to 
own money, it should protect her in her 
right to it. But, since it does not, wives 
ought to know that they can lend their 
money to any outside party and the law 
will protect them in securing its repay- 
ment; but if they lend money to their 
husbands—no matter if the husband give 
a note and a solemn promise—if he is 
mean enough not to pay his wife, there is 
no law to make him do so.—LuCcyY STONE, 
in Boston Globe. 


aa 
WHY NOT INHABITANTS? 


On Monday of this week, the committee 
on constitutional amendments in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature reported an amend- 
ment that ‘*no town shall be divided with- 
out the consent of a majority of the 
voters.” 

Now, in many Massachusetts towns a 
majority of the inhabitants, the perma- 
nent residents, are women. Many of them 
are property owners. They have a much 
greater interest in the question of the 
division of the town than the transient 
male voter, of whom the Legislature this 
winter refused to require even six months’ 
residence as a prerequisite to voting. 

Certainly there can be no fair division 
of a town upon a majority, if the perma- 
nent residents have no vote on the ques- 
tion. By all means, then, let the proposed 
amendment read: ‘*There shall be no divi- 
sion of a town without the consent of a 
majority of the adult inhabitants.” 

In that case, those who have a real 
snterest would decide the question, women 
as well as men,—LUCY STONE, in Boston 


Herald. 
+e 


THE FEDERAL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The True Republic of Cleveland, O., 
edited by Mrs. S. M. Perkins, announces 
that ‘ta meeting was held, March 10, in 
the parlors of the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, and a new suffrage association was 
duly organized, or rather, a temporary 
organization preparatory to another meet- 
ing. Senator Castle, of Illinois, was 
appointed chairman, and Rev. Olympia 
Brown, of Wisconsin, stated the object of 
the meeting. Mrs. Judge Waite, of Hyde 
Park, and Mrs. 8S. M. Perkins, of Cleve- 
land, O., were appointed to draft a brief 
constitution.” 

‘Temporary officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: 


President—Senator Castle, Illinois. 

Vice - President - at - Large — Rev. Olympia 
Brown, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Jane A. Mc- 
Kinnie, Chicago, Lil. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. E. J. Loomis, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

Treasurer—J. H. Devoe, Harvey, Ill. 

Financial Secretary— Walter Lhomas Mills, 
Harvey, Ill. 7 

Chairman of Executire Committee—Mrs. S. 
M. Perkins, Cleveland, O. 


Letters of sympathy were read from Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth, of Ohio; Mrs. Robin- 
son and Mrs. Shattuck, of Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, of Oregon; Mrs. 





Belva Lockwood, of Washington; Dr. 
Laura Ross Wolcott, of Wisconsin; Miss 
Mary A. Ripley, of Nebraska; and Mrs. 
Oella Brown, of Wisconsin. A circular 
issued since, addressed by the temporary 
officers “To all the Friends of Liberty,” 
says: 

For some time there has been a demand 
for general suffrage reform, especially as 
it relates to the election of national offi- 
cers. ‘The timely publication of Francis 
Minor’s article on ‘Citizenship and Suf- 
frage,” in the Arena, arousing new inter- 
est in the subject, and pointing out new 
lines of work, prompted to immediate 
steps toward the organization of a new 
suffrage society, and suggested its name. 
(The Federal Suffrage Association.) .. . 
The object of the new Association is to 
obtain such legislation as will secure every 
citizen of the United States in the exercise 
of the right of suffrage, and also to advo- 
cate uniformity in the election of national 
officers. Some plan of effective national 
work will be adopted. It was voted to 
hold a meeting on the tenth of May at the 
Sherman House parlors, Chicago, at 2 
P. M., to complete the organization. The 
officers were instructed to issue a circular 
inviting the attendance and coéperation 
of all friends of republican ideas. ‘The 
Association has already been offered hand- 
some headquarters during the Fair in the 
immediate vicinity of the World's Fair 
buildings, and has among its supporters 
persous of wealth and influence. 


Without calling in question the good 
intentions of the organizers of this new 
Association, some of whom are old and 
earnest suffragists, there seems to us to 
be no need of a new society to work for 
Federal Suffrage. The National-Ameri- 
can W. 8. A. works for Federal as well as 
for all other kinds of suffrage. At the 
last annual convention in Washington, it 
was voted to petition for a Federal Suf- 
frage bill prepared upon the exact lines 
suggested by Francis Minor in his article. 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby was appointed a com- 
mittee to push this measure in Congress, 
with power to choose her own assistants, 
and she has the matter already in hand. 

H. B. B. 
oe 


SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. 


By the aid of the Mary Lowell Stone 
fund, a new edition of George Pellew's 
pamphlet, ‘‘Woman and the Common- 
wealth: a Question of Expediency,” is 
now ready. Mr. Pellew has recently died. 
He left this Valuable little book, showing 
that even as a question of expediency 
woman suffrage is desirable. Mr. Pel- 
lew was a graduate of Harvard College, 
and a direct descendant of John Jay. His 
contribution to the question of equal 
human rights is worthy of his distin- 
guished ancestor. It is for sale at the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., 
at ten cents per single copy: twenty-five 
copies for $2.00. L. 8. 
+Or- 


THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 


The municipal and township elections 
held in Illinois this month show that 
women generally availed themselves of 
the opportunity to vote for such offices as 
the school law permits. 

At Evanston, numerous meetings were 
held among the ladies previous to the 
election, but they did not know with 
certainty until the morning of the elec- 
tion that their ballots would be received. 
The City Attorney delayed enlightening 
the women until, under the pressure 
brought to bear upon him, he could no 
longer decline. ‘Tickets were immediately 
printed by order of the committee, Mes- 
dames Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Wil- 
liam Singleton, W. E. Clifford and Miss 
Kate Jackson ; were placed at each polling 
place, and when voted were put into a 
separate box. A thousand printed notices 
were struck off and posted all over the 
town: 

“ATTENTION, WOMEN OF EVANSTON! 

‘Every arrangement has been made. 
Patriotic women are voting to-day in 
Evanston for one school trustee and two 
members of the township Board of Edu- 
cation. All women, native or naturalized, 
over 21 years of age, who have resided in 
the State one year, are eligible.” 

The residence of Mrs. W. E. Clifford, 
No. 820 Chicago Avenue, was the head- 
quarters. Several carriages were used to 
bring ladies to the polls. 

The greatest interest was manifested at 
Bloomington. A meeting of 300 women 
was held April 1, Mra. H. D. Whitcomb 
presiding. ‘The school law was explained 
to the audience by Miss Effie Henderson, 
who is at the head of her class in the law 
department of the Wesleyan University, 
and who will open a law office in Bloom- 
ington this summer. On April 4. about 
1.200 women voted for two members of 
the Board of Education. 

This election is criticized by some news- 
papers as an illustration of the base 
ingratitude of women toward women. 
‘The special sent out by the Associated 
Press said: 

For a long time a Miss Ravmond has 
been superintendent of city schools, and 
has always given females the preference 
in appointing teachers. Strange to say, 
the women nearly all voted fur the two 





candidates for school directors who were 
opposed to this so-called ‘petticoat 
regime.” 

This is not. a fair presentation of the 
matter. The women voters held that a 
service of twenty years as the head of the 
public schools is long enough for any 
man or woman, and that the best inter- 
ests of co-education demand co-educating 
faculties. To have but two men cn the 
list of city school-teachers is almost as 
great a mistake as to have but two 
women. It was held, further, that as 
Miss Raymond has laid by a competency, 
a change would not impose a hardship on 


| her, while it would be for the good of 


the schools. 
In regard to these two elections, Mary 
H. Krout says in the Chicago Inter-Ocean : 


The recent elections in Bloomington 
and Evanston, Ill., have answered con- 
clusively the oft-repeated assertion that 
women do not want to vote. It has also 
shown that they will not support each 
other, irrespective of qualification or suit- 
ability, upon the ground of sex alone. In 
Bloomington the question at issue was a 
change in school officials, which was 
deemed advisable and necessary. The 
superintendent, a woman, had held the 
oftice for twenty years. In that period 
she had faithfully and acceptably dis- 
charged her duty, but it was thought neces- 
sary that a change be made for the further- 
ance of new ideas and attendant progress. 
Two of the candidates were known to 
favor an innovation, and they were elected, 
and elected by the votes of the women. 
Old women and young, black and white, 
women of all religious denominations and 
of none at all, exercised the right of suf- 
frage. ‘The first ballot was cast by one 
of the women principals of the public 
schools, and one woman over eighty years 
of age rejoiced that she had been spared 
to exercise the rights of citizenship. Owing 
to imperfect preparations, the voting was 
slow, and the long line of women vorers 
extended half a block down the street 
from the polling place. But there was 


no impatience, and the utmost good- 
humor prevailed. ‘There was not an 


instance in which discourtesy was _ re- 
ported; on the contrary, the greatest def- 
erence was shown the women throughout 
the day, and the election was marked by 
unusual orderliness and general good 
behavior. ‘lhe heaviest vote ever cast in 
a school election in Bloomington was 
polled. 

In Evanston, that somewhat conserva- 
tive seat of learning, the model suburb of 
a great city, equal interest was mavi- 
fested, and 200 representative women 
went to the polls. ‘The vote, without 
doubt, would have been much larger but 
that they anticipated a rebuff similar to 
that which they met last fall. As in the 
Bloomington election, the women voters 
received the most considerate and courte- 
ous treatment, and none of the evils that 
have been so dismally foretold were expe- 
rienced. 

It is worthy of note, too, that among 
those who voted were women who, twenty 
years ago, vehemently opposed equal sut- 
frage, and disapproved its advocates. 
They have lived to be convinced, not only 
of the expediency and practicability of 
the movement, but of the right and justice 
which underlie the principle it involves. 

There will be another election in Evan- 
ston on April 16, at which time two trus- 
tees and a president of the Board of Edu- 
cation will be elected. The sucvess of 
‘Tuesday's experiment has encouraged the 
women to try again, and they will place 
in the field as their candidates Miss 
Frances Willard and Mrs. W. E. Clifford. 
A systematic canvass will be made, and 
no effort will be spared to elect the can- 
didates. 

Both in Evanston and in Bloomington 
those most active in the election were 
women of the highest culture and the 
highest social standing, and not the cor- 
rupt, who, it has always been asserted, 
would be the first to flock to the polls. 
The actual results will do much to upset 
the theories of the prejudiced, and advance 
the cause. 


At Galva the women held a mass-meet- 
ing at the Opera House, March 31. It was 
largely attended, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, State 
President of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, presided, and Mrs. Clara McMeekin, 
president of the local organization, acted 
as secretary. A committee was appointed 
to visit the township clerk and request 
that sufficient preparation be made for the 
accommodation of the women at the vot- 
ing precincts. On election day they took 
all necessary steps to make a test case if 
their ballots were refused. They held a 
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women, nearly all for Mrs. Agnes Wiley. 
At Salem, 107 women voted for school 
trustee; at Princeton, 86 voted; at Nor- 
mal, 200; at Centralia, 300. At Vandalia, 
St. Charles, Monmouth, Pleasant and 
Farmers, women voted for school trustee. 
The Lewistown Democrat says of the elec- 


| tion in that place: 


| But the ladies came out an 








meeting at 9 o’clock, and about 10 o'clock | 


Mrs. Mary E. Holmes and Mrs. Clara C. 
McMeekin, accompanied by Attorney 
Anderson and Mrs. L. 8. Rounds, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Illinois W.C.T. U., 
and Mrs. Metzgar of Moline, State Super- 


intendent of Social Purity, went to the polls | 


and asked for ballots. Upon being told 
by the judges that they had no ballots for 
women, they offered ballots which they 
had with them, and the judges accepted 
them. ‘The news spread, and when the 
polls closed 114 women had cast their 
votes. 

At Hillsboro’, women voted for school 
trustee, and ‘“‘were treated with the 
utmost courtesy and respect.” With the 
exception of school trustee, the Demo- 
crats elected their entire ticket. 

At Joliet, 700 women voted for school 
trustee, and Mrs. Sarah C. McIntosh was 
elected. 

At Aurora, 


150 votes were cast by 


Forty-five Lewistown ladies voted for 
school trustee. ‘There was no feeling as 
to candidates, for both were good men. 
voted to 
show that they were willing to accept the 
duty and privilege accorded them. They 
went usually in groups of two or more, 
but there were some ladies who went 
alone. They heard no profanity, and 
met no discourteous treatment. Up to 
this hour we have heard of no baby hav- 
ing starved to death, no husband mlees a 
dinner, no divorce suits having been com- 
menced, no great disaster of any kind 
because the ladies voted. 

At Chatsworth, several women at- 
tempted to vote for school trustee, but 
were prevented. ‘Their action was a 
‘*feeler” to prepare for voting for school 
directors. ‘The women are indignant, and 
propose to contest the election. 

At Effingham, the women held a con- 
vention April 1, and nominated Mrs. Kate 
Castelle and J. E. Broom for school trus- 
tees, and Mrs. J. N. Gwin for member of 
the Board of Education. ‘They voted for 
trustees on the 9th, worked hard, and 
polled an unexpectedly large vote. ‘They 
did not elect their ticket, but are making 
a strong canvass for Mrs. Gwin, who is 
to be voted for at the election to-day. At 
Dixon, women voted for school trustee, 
and it is reported that they will nominate 
candidates for school directors. 

At Clinton, on the 9th, the women met 
in mass convention, and nominated three 
women for the school board—Miss Aldera 
Tyler, M. D., Mrs. Jacob Holderman and 
Mrs. M. L. Kern. ‘The town has been 
divided into canvassing districts, and 
ladies allotted to each. 

At Danville, on the 7th, a political 
meeting was held in the court house, 
attended by 300 of the best women in the 
city. They excluded all men, even 
reporters. Mrs. M. V. Woods was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. W. F. Lyttle secre- 
retary. They thought that the mothers 
and sisters were as much interested in 
the teaching of the children as the men, 
and they appointed Mrs. B. F. Cook, 
Helen Brachall, D. G. Moore, Lizzie 
Kyger and D. C. Gore a committee to 
select candidates to fill three vacancies in 
the school board. 

At Mount Vernon, the convention of 
women called to nominate candidates for 
the Board of Education met in the court 
house on the evening of the 7th. ‘The 
attendance numbered about 300. Mrs. 8S. 
E. Watson was chosen president of the 
meeting, and Mrs. Mary Sowers secretary. 
Mrs. N. H. Morse and Mrs. Dr. H. 8. 


; Plummer were nominated for members, 


and William Capps for president of the 
Board. ‘This is the first attempt ever 
made to elect women on the 
Education in Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Morse 
was formerly a teacher in the Southern 
Normal University at Carbondale, and is 
well fitted for the position. 

Other elections will be held this month. 

F. M. A. 


a 


FAREWELL TO LADY SOMERSET. 


The farewell to Lady Henry Somerset 
given by the W.C.'T. U., on April 7, in 
this city, was a brilliant occasion. ‘Tre- 
mont Temple was crowded. ‘The Boston 
Herald said : 

‘The entrance of the distinguished visi- 
tor, accompanied by Mrs. Mary Liver- 
more, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Willard and 
Mrs. Fessenden, was the signal for a 
storm of applause and the Chautauqua 
wave of welcome. Then. to the air of 
‘God Save the Queen,” a hymn written 
by Miss Ella G. Ives was sung. 


Lady Somerset spoke eloquently for 
more than an hour. We give that portion 
of her address which related to equal 
suffrage : 


ADDRESS OF LADY SOMERSET. 


As I stand upon this platform to-day, 
and as I feel that the time is nearing 
when I shall bid good-by to this great, 
kindly, generous-hearted land, | feel that 
when, with a heavy heart, I shall sail out 
of the harbor of New York, and watch 


| the great Goddess of Liberty who guards 


your portals fade from view, I shall feel 
that that great goddess has yet one gift 


| to give you in order that you may rise to 
| the full measure of your strength. 


In 
England, woman’s voice will be heard at 


| the ballot-box before she will be allowed 


| of their pation. 
in England we have the municipal vote, 
and it is in consequence of the way that | 


to speak in free America; and I believe 
that the time is coming when all over the 
land the people shall be free, and ‘‘the 
people” shall mean that men and women 
shall have the right to guard the interests 
{Loud cheers.] Already 


vote has told that we see in England 
to-day a condition of things that resem- 
bles the coming millennium. Next month 
the Liberals will present a bill in the 
House of Commons praying for the 
enfranchisement of women; and this very 


month the Conservatives willdothe ame. | 


When the lion and the lamb lie down 


Board of | 


together, what are we going to ex ’ 
(Cheers.} In Glaagow—celee which: pes. 
sibly, more nearly resembles some of your 
American cities than any other, because 
there we have the problem of a popula- 
tion that is not indigenous to the soil, a 
great Irish population —the way the 
women’s vote has told is simply miracu- 
lous. Five men stood for the municipal 
election on the temperance ticket; and 
every single one of those five men wag 
elected, mainly by the women’s vote, 
[Cheers. ] 

We believe in England that the woman's 
vote needs to be had in order that home 
should be really protected. I believe that 
there are still some men who do not view 
this question in the same light. ‘They 
remind me of an old Highlander of whom 
my father told me. When he went to 
Balmoral in waiting on the Queen, Her 
Majesty had insisted that the women 
should join in the Highland Flivg—an 
innovation that some of the older people 
did not approve of—and so this old man 
stood beside my father, looking very sad 
and very downeast, and presently he turned 
to my father and said: ‘*Ah, it’s a peety— 
a sad peety—they women spiles the 
dance!” and I think that there are to be 
found in this enlightened generation a 
few men who still think that **they women 
ala the dance.” [Cheers and laugh- 
ter. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton—a woman who, 
although my countrywoman, is one with 
whom I radically disagree—has said that 
the cradle forever blocks woman's way to 
the ballot-box. I have often wished that 
the cradle would block the man’s way, 
too, and that he would pause as he stepped 
over that obstruction, and consider how 
best he could cast that vote for the safety 
of the little life he holds dear, and for the 
best interests of the home. [Cheers.] 
Why are we to build up barriers, and say 
that woman’s protection of all she loves 
shall go so far and no farther? She who 
has watched through the long hours of 
the night, patiently sitting into the gray, 
cold morning, stooping over the sleeping 
form of her little one; she who with 
patient care has risen ere it was day to 
mend the little garments that should send 
him out to school; who has pored by the 
evening lamp over the lesson books in 
order to know that which should enable 
him to make his way in the world; who 
has walked to and fro, listening for his 
step, as he grew older, and knowing that 
the only foe she had to contend against, 
the greatest enemy to her great heart's 
love, was that saloon over which she had 
no control—dare we say to this woman, 
“Yes, protect your little ones, but when 
you have sent them out into the wide 
world, your voice shall be forever silent, 
your hands forever bound; vou shall no 
longer say, ‘Herein lies the danger to 
these loved lives’; you shall no longer be 
able to hold out loving hands to draw 
them back from the great abyss into 
which so many fall”? We hear that 
women are to have no part in politics, 
that women are to stand on no public 
platforms. We hear the cry to-day as to 
what is woman’s sphere; but the ages 
have rolled on, and we have not heard the 
cry that women shall not stand upon the 
boards of the theatre to amuse men, shall 
not sing songs which they would not dare 
to sing in their own circles. Let us have 
fair play upon these questions. Let us 
look at them in the new light of the com- 
ing century. Let us know that woman’s 
place is to guard the best interests of the 
home, and that the nation is only the 
great, wider home-circle, where these 
same interests need to be preserved. 
[Cheers.] The women of America are 
building better than they know ; and when 
such lives are consecrated to this great 
question as those of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Mary Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, we feel the foundations are being 
laid true and secure upon which this great 
temple of a better liberty shall be reared. 


Mrs. Livermore then read the eloquent 
farewell address of the Massachusetts and 
Boston W. C. T. Unions, which, beauti- 
fully engrossed upon white vellum and 
bound in white velvet, she handed to 
Lady Henry. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read the foll!ew- 
ing poem, written for the occasion: 

OUR GUEST. 
Ancestral halls ber coming wait 
Whose presence well may grace their state; 


When she retreads her native ground, 
Welcome and plaudits shall abound. 


With hosts of friends to call her dear, 
With art's delight and music's cheer, 
If leisured luxury could please 

Well might our Lady dwell at ease. 


But with no folded palms she sits 

To claim the homage of men’s wits; 
Nor does the easy praise she wins 
Beguile her from world-griefs and sins. 


By the redemption of the age 

She measures her illustrious wage; 
Would own her gracious errand sent 
Of Him who rules the firmament. 


Heart-mistress. thou dost master call 
The Love supreme that governs all. 
Nor pride, nor vain conceit can chill 
Thy purpose, welded to His will. 
The sea-girt Mother of our race 
Smiles on us in this woman’s face, 
And household angels on swift wings 
Shall carry far the gifts she brings,— 
Gifts of a free and fervent zeal, 

A hand outstretched to help and heal, 
While its white fellow holds on bigh 
The torch of Peace and Purity. 


Miss Willard read the following verses, 
composed for the occasion. She called 
| them a ‘“‘jingle-jangle :” 





Lady Henry Somerset, 

Since we welcomed Lafayette 
Never foot our shore has pressed 
Of a more beloved guest. 


Only those that sought the poor 
Didst thou seek! And evermore 
Through the cities of our land 
Help and thou went hand in hand. 


Livermore and Howe have sent 
Blessings o'er a continent; 
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Great hearts two in England met, 
Shaftesbury and Somerset. 


Yankee lion, Salisbury lamb, 
Lie in peace; but Uncle Sam 
Needs no British treaty new 
Save a dozen folks like you. 


Eastnor Castle has a claim 

On our hearts; its very name, 
Linked with thine, henceforth endears 
Kngland’s hated House of Peers. 


Lady Henry Somerset, 

Whether we are ‘‘dry"’ or ‘‘wet,”’ 
We have learned thy name tu love 
All but Gladstone's name above. 


If thou hast not heart of stone, 
Make our happy land thine own. 
Do not go and leave us yet, 
Lady Henry Somerset! 


Flowers were presented to Lady Henry, 


w. C. T. U., the King’s Daughters, the 
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‘all-around’ worker in this field, having 
no narrow prejudices and no childish hob- 
bies to limit her vision or her service. She 
was a most valuable member of the R. I. 
Woman Suffrage Association, being clear, 
well-balanced and courageous in the 
counsels of the executive committee, and 
first to pledge her share of personal sacri- 
| fice and labor for every line of work pro- 
| posed. Her ready pen helped the cause 
| in public meeting and in the daily press, 
| and her voice never failed to swell the 
| demand for justice ut the hands of the 
| legislative bodies. Mrs. Peckham is re- 
membered, also, by many women all over 
the country for her services to the Associ- 





its education and other committees. In- 


| 
| 
with little speeches on behalf of the Y. | tion for the Advancement of Women, on 


Unitarian Church ‘Temperance Society, 
etc. Mrs. Lucy Stone, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., presented 
twenty-three yellow roses and one great 
white rose. She said: **The Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association pre- 
sents these roses, with its good will, to 
our English fellow-worker. ‘There are 
twenty-three of them. ‘They represent 
the age of our organization. ‘The one 
white rose is for Wyoming, the one State 
where men and women have equal rights.” 


In response to Mrs. Stone, Lady Henry 
Somerset said: 

Revered and honored leader of a grow- 
ing cause: I remember as I look at those 
roses that there was a time when they 
were planted, a little stick without a bud 
or leaf, in the dark ground; that, as they 
nestled in the lap of mother earth, the 
buds began to sprout, and, little by little, 
green leaves came; that, watered by 
showers, and lit up by the rays of the 
sun, they at last lifted their golden heads 
and looked up to heaven. ‘That is the 
emblem of the cause that you represent. 
It was planted in weakness, in obscurity ; 
it is growing to-day in golden power, and 
at last these golden flowers shall stand an 
emblem for all the richness that shall be 
brought to humanity by the truth of the 
principles that they represent; while this 
white one, more truly than any other, 
speiks of the dawn of the blessed twen- 
tieth century, in which, in all the great 
standards of life, there shall be e wally 
the white life for two, the blessing of 
equal power, equal right, equal responsi- 
bility, in all the things that pertain to 
this world and the next. [Loud cheers. ] 

The final presentation was of a large 
carved mahogany rocking-chair from the 
Massachusetts W. C. ‘I’. U., chairs on 
rockers being an ‘American notion” 
with which Lady Somerset has been par- 
ticularly pleased. ‘The evening closed 
with the hymn, ‘God be with you till we 
meet again.” 


_ ~2> —— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary PECKHAM.—Died in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, March 20, Mary Peck Peckham, 
formerly of Providence, R. I. 

Again, at the call of the roll of the 
leaders and helpers of women, as a loved 
and honored name is spoken, we sadly 
answer **Removed.” ‘To us this ‘‘honor- 
able discharge” seems premature; but we 
know not under what ‘sealed orders” she 
moved, nor to what noble service other- 
where she was summoned. 

“So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be,— 
How know we what had need of thee? 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true.”’ 

Mary Peck was born on Nantucket 
Island, July 15, 1839; inheriting that fine 
flavor of originality and independence of 
character which has distinguished so 
many natives of that little isle. Remov- 
ing to Providence with her family, she be- 
came a student in the public schools of 
that city, and graduated from the High 
School in 1857. She was for eight years 
&@ most successful and beloved teacher in 
these same public schools, remembered to- 
day by many grateful pupils. In June,1865, 
she mirried Prof. Stephen F. Peckham, a 
man of most congenial mind and charac- 
ter, and entered upon a union singularly 
pure and noble in its consecration, and 
mutually helpful in all personal and social 
ways. Directly after her marriage Mrs. 
Peckham accompanied her husband to 
Southern California, where he had been 
called to a professorship in the University 
of that State. Afterwards they lived and 
labored for the higher education in Maine, 
Ohio and Minnesota; and later returned 
to Providence. Here, Mrs. Peckham, her 
mind and heart enriched and cultivated 
hot only by travel, study and association 
with varied human life, but also by the 
deep experiences of motherhood, soon 
became a leader in many lines of thought 
and action. Her interest in the cause of 
education was strong, and her frequent 
contributions to the Providence papers 
showed her richly furnished for the dis- 
Cussion of this most vital question. Her 
literary skill, and delight in working up 
obscure subjects his-orically and in detail, 
made her a most welcome contributor to 
the hest club-life. But deepest of all, her | 
devotion to the cause of woman’s advance- 
ment took her into the stress of every 
movement which could in her opinion aid 
in establishing equal right and equal | 
opportunity for the sexes. She was an | 


deed, there was no branch of the move- 
ment that is preparing women for full co- 
operation with men by means of separate 
study and association among themselves, 
| to which she did not lend her aid. And 
her aid to women’s clubs and associations 
of all sorts was the more valuable that she 
realized so keenly that this separate work 
of women by and for themselves was only 
a preliminary work, only the necessary 
training for that coming day when there 
shall be every where ‘‘two heads in coun- 
sel.” 

Of her moral nature it must be said that 
Mrs. Peckham lived habitually on a plane 
where the only important questions to be 
answered by her, in regard to any proposi- 
tion, were: “Is it right? Isit wise?’ If 
the answer to these questions was aflfirma- 
tive, then there was no further concern 
about the popularity, the social bearing, 
the selfish interests involved. ‘That what 
was right and wise must be accepted, and 
so far as possible acted upon, this single- 
eyed woman felt, and tried to make others 
feelalso. Ina world of “‘fops and toys” 
how restful and strengthening is such a 
nature, and how full of moral health is its 
atmosphere! Mrs. Peckham’s religious 
belief was as untroubled and as sturdy as 
her moral life. ‘*She died as she had 
lived,” we are told, ‘‘in the dignified calm 
of a confidence in the beneficent purpose 
of God.” Her liberality of view never 
chilled her faith, her belief in God never 
lessened her sense of the need of moral 
reform, and her Unitarian associations 
never limited her action with those of 
other faith. 

Any notice of Mrs. Peckham would be 
most inadequate which failed to mention 
her devotion and wisdom as a mother. 
‘To her children,” says her bereaved hus- 
band, *‘she was mother, sister and friend, 
and their loss is irreparable.” To her 
motherly duties she brought not only a 
rare love and self-sacrifice, but her skill as 
a teacher. And these three children who 
now mourn her loss have had poured into 
their lives from her rich nature much of 
the best and noblest in thought and human 
experience, from their earliest years. 
When the time came for their college 
training, this mother would not separate 
these young lives from herself or from 
each other, and went with them to Ann 
Arbor, that boy and girlalike might study 
together, and under the same noble and 
helpful home influences which had ever 
surrounded them. May those influences 
be only the stronger and more hallowed 
now that death has put that mother ‘so 
faraway” her children cannot longer hear 
her speak! 

And for us of the outer circle, who yet 
mourn our great loss, may the solemn call 
sound to a like faithfulness to duty, a like 
clinging only to the genuine and the true, 
with hers whose word to us was ever a 
strong and inspiring and a tranquil one. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


—~—— 


Mrs. HARRIET P. CALDER, the founder 
and one of the directors of the Cottage 
Hospital at Santa Barbara, Cal., a friend 
of equal rights for women, and a helper in 
many good causes, has ‘‘gone up higher.” 
A Santa Barbara paper says: 


Mrs. Calder came to Santa Barbara 
from Chelsea, Mass., in 1875, nearly 
twenty years ago. She was of that type 
of New England womanhood that has 
done so much to bless America. A person 
of strong individuality and sound convic- 
tions, she made herself felt from the first 
as a leader in good works. She possessed 
one characteristic in a marked degree—she 
believed in her own sex, a virtue rarer than 
it should be among women. Her loyalty 
in this respect made her a true friend. a 
sound adviser,and a sufeconfidante. She 
was always ready to encourage, to cheer, 
to help. The many letters of condolence 
received by her friends since her death 
testify to her faithfulness and efficacy as 
a helper among women under many vary- 
ing circumstances. One she had stimu- 
lated to study, another to missionary 
effort among the poor. Here she had 
helped a needy woman to become self- 
supporting, there had lifted a discour- 
aged soul to a more cheerful outlook on 
life. She was a member of the Unitarian 
Church, but her mind was too well bal- 
anced and her sympathies too catholic to 
allow her to be in any sense sectarian. 
She gave the right hand of fellowship to 
all who had the welfare of humanity at 
heart. “God and man” was her motto, 





and, linking both together, she sought to | 





lift the one to be a partaker of the spirit 
of the other. She was a reader of the best 
books, a behever in every effort for the 
advancement of men and women, an in- 
telligent, dignified, active, noble woman. 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Cottage Hospital, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 


Whereas. in the departure of Mrs. Harriet P. 
Calder, in response to the call to come up higher, 
the Board of Directors of the Cottage Hospital 
feel that they lose a most valuable and efficient 
member; one in whose thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic mind the idea that a hospital could be 
built in Santa Barbara first took shape, and at 
whose invitation and in whose house the first 
meeting for the discussion of the project was 
held, and whose courage and faith in the need 
and +uccess of the undertaking was an inspira- 
tion to her fellow laborers; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the remaining directors, 
tender to her husband, sister and friends our 
sincere and deepest sympathy. In their bereave- 
ment we realize our own loss. We trust that 
the remembrance of her many virtues, her 
sweet and uncomplaining patience during her 
last illness, her wise counsel, her loving care 
and consideration for others, may prove a com- 
fort and solace to them as it will to us, who will 
sadly miss her cheerful presence, her practical 
ideas, her sound advice and the untiring energy 
with which she inspired and interested others in 
the work so dear to her. 

Mary A. ASHLEY, 


Chr. Committee on Resolutions. 


—_— tor — 
OUR NEW YORE LETTER. 


NEw YORK, APRIL 14, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

The bill giving women the right to vote 
for School Commissioners has become a 
law. It was signed by the Governor, with 
an explanatory message. He had some 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
measure, but gave the benefit of the doubt 
to the side of liberty. This is a very 
great advance, as the School Commissioner 
is a county officer voted for at the general 
election in November. The position is 
one of influence, and the incumbent draws 
a good salary. Four women are at pres- 
ent holding these positions, and in all 
probability others will be elected now 
that women can vote. This success was 
due largely to the untiring efforts of Hon. 
James ‘I’. Edwards, Senator from the 32d 
District. He introduced the measure in 
the Senate, and used his influence for it in 
the Assembly as well as in that body. 

The bill giving self-supporting women 
the franchise met with great opposition 
on account of its being class legislation. 
It was said again and again that wives 
and mothers were as much entitled to vote 
as any class of women. The measure was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, and 
although Mr. Sulzer, the chairman, fa- 
vored it, the committee finally decided to 
substitute for it a bill giving all women 
the right to vote. Mrs. Howell was 
called in consultation and a bill was pre- 
pared extending the suffrage to all women, 
and containing special clauses providing 
that they shall vote for President and for 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. This measure has been reported 
favorably from the Judiciary Committee. 
Mrs. Howell has been and is working 
enthusiastically for it, and thinks that if 
the session were prolonged it would be 
passed. 

Having related our triumphs, it now 
becomes necessary, alas! to describe our 
disappointment. ‘The bill calling the 
Constitutional Convention passed the 
Assembly on Thursday of last week, with 
the amendment providing that three 
womeu should represent the interests of 
women in that body. There wasconsider- 
able opposition among the Republicans, 
but an attempt to strike out that clause 
was defeated. In the Senate we were 
not so fortunate. A bitter opposition was 
developed among some of the leading 
Democrats, and after a debate the amend- 
ment was stricken out. Of course the bill 
must now go back to the Assembly for 
concurrence in this change. The days of 
the session are nearly over, and in the rush 
and excitement it is greatly to be feared 
that our friends will not be strong enough 
to insist upon the restoration of this pro- 
vision. 

On Thursday evening, April 7, the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of our City League 
was held as usual at No. 4 Lexington 
Avenue. Mrs. Lovell’s handsome parlors 
were crammed as they have never been 
before, for the speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. A sort 
of throne had been arranged for her on a 
raised platform, and as she sat there with 
the rays of a shaded lamp falling on her 
white hair and benign face, she made a 
beautiful picture. Many flowers were 
brought to her, and she received an ova- 
tion. She read her paper on the ‘Solitude 
of Self,” which was listened to with 
attention. 

Mrs. Frances V. Hallock, who has been 
for some time absent from the city, made 
a brief address, and remarks were also 
made by Mrs. Cahoon, Mrs. Moore and 
others. Resolutions of thanks were 
passed to the Governor for signing the 
school commissioner bill and to Senator 
Edwards for his championship thereof. 
A resolution of regret at the death of 
Francis D. Minor was also adopted. 

Arrangements have been made to give 








a luncheon to Mrs. Stanton. It is to take 
place at Plaza Hotel, 59th and Fifth 
Avenue, on Saturday, May 7, at 12 M. 
Mesdames Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mary 
Seymour Howell, Jean Brooks Greenleaf, 
Rachel Foster Avery, Clara Neymann, Jen- 
nie M. Lozier and others have been invited 
to be present, and it is intended to make 
the occasion noteworthy. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The fourth aunual reunion of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of Working Girls’ 
Clubs will be held at Tremont Temple, 
April 20, at 7.45 P. M. 

The Easter Sale of the Massachusetts 
Ww. C. T. U. will open in Horticultural 
Hall, April 18, and continue through the 
week. Do not forget the Café. 

Mr. John W. Hutchinson, of the famous 
Hutchinson singers, has presented to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL a photograph of Bar- 
bara Frietchie. Hesays it is from the old 
and quite faded one given him by her son 
several years ago. 





The annual equal suffrage convention 
for the First Congressional District of 
Michigan will be held at Detroit, April 21. 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins will read a paper 
on ‘The History of Marriage,” and Mrs. 
Charles E. Fox will present divorce sta- 
tistics. In the evening a number of 
papers will be read on the legal status of 
women. 

The Executive Board of the New Eng- 
land Unitarian Women’s Associate Branch 
Alliance extends a cordial invitation to 
all the New England branches to meet 
with them on Friday, April 22, at Parker 
Memorial Hall, Boston, at 11 A. M. A 
paper will be read by Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin, on **The Present Industrial Status 
of Women.” Mrs. Fanny B. Ames will 
follow, on ‘‘How the Labor Laws Affect 
Working-women.” 

The young men’s debating society of 
Warren, Mass., had a large audience in 
the Congregational chapel recently. The 
subject was, ‘‘Resolved, that women 
should be allowed to vote in town and 
State elections.” L. W. Bridges and Fred 
Lincoln took the affirmative, and A. N. 
Kelley and Frank Stearns the negative. 
The judges decided for the affirmative. 


Miss Wilkins’ first novel is to run, we 
are told, through the year in Harper's 
Magazine. Each chapter of ‘Jane Field” 
is said to have an independent interest as 
if it were a short story in itself. The 
opening instalment will appear in the 
May number, and a full-page illustration 
accompanying it is to serve as the frontis- 
piece of the magazine. | 


@Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, ofgHarvey, 
lll., State lecturer of the I. W. S. A., will 
lecture through the State during April and 
May upon Political Equality. Those 
wishing to engage her will address Miss 
Nellie Flint, 925 Sixth Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa, who arranges her routes 
and makes her engagements.— Woman’s 
Standard. 





Now is the time to take a good tonic 
medicine. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses 
the greatest merit, and is a popular favor- 
ite. 


—_——@—_—_ 


BE sure to examine the choice stock 
of gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 44 ‘Temple Place. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Little Brothers of the Air. 


By Ortve Tuorne MILeEr, author 
of “Bird Ways,” ‘“‘In Nesting Time,” etc. 
Each, $1.25. 

Mrs. Miller writes delightfully of king-birds, 
blue-jays, woodpeckers, thrushes, bobolinks, 
goldfinches, cuckoos, redbreasts and many other 
birds. 


Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and Some Other People. 


inimitable short 
$1.25. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Edition for 1892, revised. With Maps, Plans, 
Money Tables, etc. $1.50. ‘Complete, con- 
cise, accurate.”’ 


A Sane Lunatic. 


By CLara Louise BurNnuaM, author 
of ‘‘Next Door,” ‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” 
etc. Paper, 50 cents. 


“It is a clever story, and the dialogue is ex- 
tremely bright and witty.’ — Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











Nine 
Bret HaRTe. 


stories, by 
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FASHIONS! 


Our New Styles of 
Ladies’ 


Spring Garments are now 
Ready. 


SPRINGER 
BROS, 


00 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


AMUSEENTS. 


HOLLIS 3; 


STREET 
ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager. 


THEATRE. 
Easter Week—Next Monday. 
MERRY. MUSICAL. 
DAINTY. DROLL. 


Miss Helyett. 


Operatic Comedy in Three Acts. 

















Adaptation by 
David Belasco. 


Edmond Audran. 
Now in Second Year in Paris. 
Same cast as for 116 nights in New York. 
Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
MR. JOHN STETSON, . Proprietor and Manager. 


EASTER WEEK. 
Primrose and West's 


COMEDY COMPANY, 


In the Nautical Pantomime Production, 


8 BELLS ! 


Full of novelties, surprises and wonderful 
mechanical effects. 


Introducing the Famous BROTHERS 
BYRNE and Company of Comedians. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Music by 




















A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 


shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. ° 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


SPRING GLOVES. 
Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 Temple Place, 





Has a Splendid assortment 





of everything in Gloves. 
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LITTLE TROUBLES. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
O friends, if the greater burdens 
His love can make so light, 
Why should His wondertul goodness 
Our halting credence slight? 
The little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Shall we not take them to the Helper 
Who never has failed us yet? 


Tell Him about the heartache, 
And tell Him the longings, too; 
And tell Him the baffled purpose, 
When we scarce knew what to do. 
Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song! 


as 


~e-  —— 


SIMILAR CASES. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETS)N. 





One. 
There was once a little animal, no bigger than a 
fox, 
And on five toes he scampered over Tertiary 
rocks. 
They called him Eobippus, and they called him 
very small, 


And they thought him of no value when they 
thought of bim at all; 


For the lumpish Dinoceras and Coryphodont so 
slow 
Were the heavy aristocracy in days of long ago. 


Said the little Eohippus: “I am going to be a 
Horse! 

And on my middle finger-nails to run my 
earthly course! 


“I'm going to have a flowing tail! I'm going 
to have a mane! , 
I'm going to stand fourteen hands high on the 


Psychozoic plain ! 


The Coryphodont was horrified, the Dinoceras 
shocked ; 

And they chased young Eohippus, but he 
skipped away and mocked. 


Then they laughed enormous laughter, and they 
groaned enormous groans, 

And they bade young Eohippus “Go and view 
his father’s bones !"’ 


Said they : ‘‘You always were as low and small 
as now we see, 

And therefore it is evident you're always going 
to be!"’ 


“What! Be a great, tall, handsome beast with 
hoofs to gallop on! 

Why, you'd have to change your nature !"’ said 
the Loxolophodon. 


Then they fancied him disposed of, and retired 
with gait serene ; 

That was the way they argued in “the Early 
Eocene.”’ 


Two. 
‘bere was onsean Anthropoidal Ape, far smarter 
than the rest, 
And everything that they could do he always 
did the best ; 


So they naturally disliked him, and they gave 
him shoulders cool, 

And, when they had to mention him, they said 
he was a fool. 


Cried this pretentious ape one day: “I’m going 
to be a Man! 

And stand upright, and hunt and fight, and 
conquer all I can! 


“I’m going to cut down forest trees to make my 
houses higher ! 

I'm going to kill the Mastodon! 
make a Fire!” 


I’m going to 


Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Apes with 
laughter wild and gay ; 

Then tried to catch that boastful one, but he 
always got away. 


So they yelled at him in chorus, which he minded 
not a whit; 

And they pelted him with cocoanuts, which didn’t 
seem to hit. 


And then they gave him reasons which they 
thought of much avail 

To prove how his preposterous attempt was sure 
to fail. 


Said the sages: ‘‘In the first place, the thing can 
not be done! 

And second, if it could be, it would not be any 
fun! 


‘And third, and most conclusive, and admitting 
no reply, 

You would have to change your nature! 
should like to see you try !”’ 


We 


They chuckled then triumphantly, those lean 
and bairy shapes; 

For these things passed as arguments—with the 
Anthropoidal Apes! 


Three. 
There was once a Neolithic Man, an enterprising 


wight, 


Who made his simple implements usually bright. 


Unusually clever he, unusually brave, 
And he sketched delightful mammoths on the 


borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, who were startled 
and surprised, 

Said he: “My friends, in course of time, we 
shall be civilized ! 


“We are going to live in cities, and build 
churches, and make laws! 

We are going to eat three times a day, without 

the natural cause! 





“We're going to turn life upside-down about a 
thing called Gold! 

We're going to want the earth, and take as much 
as we can hold! 


“We're going to wear a pile of stuff outside our 
proper skins! 

We are going to have Diseases! and Accom- 
plishments! ! and Sins! ! !" 


Then they all rose up in fury against their boast- 
ful friend, 
For prehistoric patience comes quickly to an end. 


Said one: ‘‘This is chimerical! Utopian! Ab- 
surd!"’ 
Said another: ‘‘What a stupid life! Too dull, 


upon my word!"* 


Cried all: *‘Before such things can come, you 
idiotic child, 

You must alter Human Nature!’ and they all 
sat back and smiled. 


Thought they: ‘An answer to that last it will be 
hard to find!" 

It was a clinching argument—to the Neolithic 
Mind! — Nat onalist. 


_ ~e 


LENA’S CITIZENS. 


BY KIRK MUNROE. 


“I tell you, Hans, the best always 
pays best. ‘That’s what we say in Min- 
nesota, anyway: and out there, when we 
can’t have the best, we go without, that’s 
all.” 

The speaker was a handsome young 
fellow, evidently an American, who was 
taking a vacation tramp through Switzer- 
land with his Berlin chum, Hans Dammer, 
a young German of his own age. The 
latter was stooping, with a rueful counte- 
nance, to remove the third pebble that 
had found its way within an hour through 
a broken place in the side of one of his 
heavy walking shoes. Although the 
shoes were heavy and looked strong, they 
were not made of the best leather, and 
had given out after three weeks of hard 
usage. Now Hans would be forced to 
purchase another pair, or else give up the 
last week of their trip; for it was certain 
that he could not walk with pebbles in 
his shoes, and the leather had proved too 
rotten to be repaired. 

When the chums bought their walking 
shoes, the young American selected the 
very best pair for tramping purposes that 
he could find¢ while his friend took an 
inferior pair, thinking they would answer 
for that one trip, and that the few thalers 
thus saved could be added to his pocket- 
money. 

The young American’s words were ut- 
tered in a laughing tone and without much 
thought. Hans Dammer only answered 
them with a grunt as he flung away the 
offending pebble. Then the two swung 
ahead, and disappeared around a jutting 
point; but lightly as the words were 
spoken, they had sunk deep into the heart 
of one hearer for whom they were not 
intended. 

Twelve-year-old Lena Kinzel, rosy- 
cheeked and sunny-haired, with a very 
resolute expression on her bright little 
face, was sitting on the shady side of a 
great rock near the roadside, watching 
her mother’s goats. She was sitting so 
that the young men did not see her. 
The sound of their approaching voices 
had caused her to peer shyly around a 
corner of the rock, and she listened 
eagerly to try and catch the meaning of 
what they were saying, for they were 
talking in English. Lena called it ‘‘Amer- 
ican,’ and had been striving to master 
some of its easiest difficulties ever since 
her father left them, six months before, 
to seek a new home for his wife and chil- 
dren in the new land across the great 
ocean. 

He had said that while he loved their 
own land and knew it to be a good one, 
they must always be poor in it, as his 
father and grandfather had been before 
him. He believed there were better 
chances for such as they in America, and 
the very best in the world was none too 
good for such children as his. So he 
went away to find it for them, and was to 
send back the money that would take 
them to him just as soon as he could earn 
and save it. 

Lena was the eldest of the seven chil- 
dren; then came Gretchen, Fritz, Ann- 
chen, Hansel, Susette, and baby Chris- 
tian. When, just as he was leaving, the 
father bent down and whispered to her 
that she must take good care of the little 
ones, she choked back a sob and smiled 
bravely as she answered, “And I will 
bring them all to thee when thou sendest 
for us, father, never fear.” 

Then she set to work to study the 
strange American language, and with 
the help of old Margot, who had once 
travelled as maid with an American fami- 
ly, and was now employed in the great 
hotel at the foot of the Alps, she had 
already picked up a number of words. 
Thus she understood what the young 
American meant when he said that the 
best always paid best, and her heart 
leaped at the word Minnesota. Was not 
that the canton of the New World in 





which her father was even then making a 
home for them? Eagerly she watched the 
pedestrians out of sight, and then again 
turned her attention to her goats, who 
were nibbling at rather scanty feed. 

“Ze bester pays ze bester!” ‘There 
was a much better bit of pasture up over 
that rocky ridge. She had thought of it 
before, but it was so hot up there. Now 
she arose with a very determined look on 
her face, and after a half-hour of hard 
work, her goats were enjoying the very 
best pasture the little girl knew of. 

The goats, the pasture right, the two 
cows and the very cottage in which the 
Kinzels lived were only theirs to hold 
until the end of that season. Then they 
must be turned over to Herr Strubach, 
who had advanced Mr. Kinzel the money 
for his venture in the New World. By 
that time the father expected to be able 
to send for his dear ones to join him; but 
until then they must support themselves 
by the sale of their butter and cheeses. 

‘Twice every week Lena took the fresh 
white cheeses and rolls of golden butter 
down to the big hotel; but there were so 
many others trying to sell the same 
things that sometimes the steward did not 
want hers. ‘Then she had to dispose of 
them as best she could, at lower prices, 
elsewhere. The steward always selected 
the best, both in looks and quality. 

‘* ‘Ze bester pays ze bester!’ How very 
true!’ thought Lena, as she rested after 
the exertion of getting her goats to the 
best pasture; ‘‘and how much of wisdom 
has that Herr Baron Minnesota! If only 
we could make our butter ze bester as ever 
was, how well would it pay!” 

So the little Swiss maid turned this 
thought over and over in her mind; and 
when the brothers and sisters were fast 
asleep that night, she talked of it to her 
mother. Poor, tired Mrs. Kinzel, whose 
hacking cough would not leave her, and 
who was growing thinner and paler every 
day. fully agreed with all that her little 
daughter said; but what could they do to 
make their wares better or more attractive 
than they were? 

“We might get old Franz to carve us a 
stamp.’’ 

“Carve a stamp, mine Liebchen! Do 
you know what old Franz charges for his 
carvings? ‘They are the best and most 
beautiful in the canton.” 

‘‘Ja, Mutter mein, but ze bester pays; 
ze Herr Baron Minnesota said so.” 

Finally Mrs. Kinzel yielded, and the 
stamp was ordered and made. It was an 
exquisite bit of carving, for old Franz 
was so charmed by the winsome ways of 
his little customer, who ran every day to 
inspect the progress of his work, that he 
outdid himself to please her. It was the 
letter K, surrounded by a wreath of Alpine 
edelweiss, and he charged for it—well, 
the mere mention of the price caused poor 
Mrs. Kinzel to lift her hands and utter an 
exclamation of dismay. It was promptly 
paid, however, though it took every franc 
of their scanty savings. 

When Lena next visited the great hotel, 
the baskets that she bore were lined with 
fresh green leaves. The cheeses in one 
and the pats of butter in the other all 
bore the imprint of the new stamp, and 
were arranged in layers, with sweet- 
scented leaves between each two, in addi- 
tion to the strips of snowy muslin. 

The steward, having bought both butter 
and cheeses that morning, was just about 
to say that he did not want any more,when 
Lena deftly whipped off the cover from 
one of her baskets and exposed its con- 
tents. A glance was suflicient ; there was 
no need to test the products of the Kinzel 
dairy by tasting. Not only did the stew- 
ard purchase all that Lena had brought, 
but he promised to take the entire product 
of their dairy for that summer, provided 
it all looked as inviting as these samples, 
and if Lena would not offer any of it else- 
where. 

So the edelweiss butter and cheeses 
became a feature of his table that season, 
and many were the compliments he re- 
ceived for them. Other butter-makers 
invested in edelweiss stamps; but old 
Frauz never put his heart into the carving 
of another as he had into the first, and 
then, too, the steward would purchase 
that brand from none but Lena. 

“J will have none but the best,” he 
said, ‘‘even if I have to pay a little more 
for it.” 

To supply the demand for their butter, 
Mrs. Kinzel and the children worked 
harder than ever that summer; but while 
the latter seemed to thrive on the hard 
work and grew stronger and rosier each 
day, the dear mother grew thinner and 
paler, until, at the end of the season, she 
was forced to take to her bed. 

At length came the long-looked-for 
letter from the father in distant Minne- 
sota; but it was filled with tidings of ill- 
success and bitterdisappointment. It en- 
closed money—every cent that he could 
send them—but this was not more than 
half enough to pay for a passage to the 
new home. 
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“lam sick with the Heimweh for my 
dear ones,” wrote the father. “I think 
of them and long for them so that I do 
not good work. But, alas! it must be an- 
other year before I can see them, for I 
have not the money to bring them to me.” 

Lena’s face flushed, and the tears filled 
her bright eyes, as she spelled out this sad 
letter to the sick mother and the children 
clustered about her bed. 

“Oh!” cried the mother, “if he had 
only come back instead of sending the 
money; or if he had never gone! What 
shall we do? What shall we do?” 

‘“*Let us now count the money in the 
‘Castle of Delft,’ said Lena. 

Then she ran to fetch the little earthen- 
ware castle that was their bank and held 
all their savings. No one could see its 
contents without first breaking it, and so 
they had no idea of how much it contained. 

“It will be so little,” murmured the 
sick woman. 

Even hopeful Lena did not believe it 
would amount to much, so little had they 
putinitatatime. But if they had only 
put in a little at a time, they had done so 
very many times. Lena was surprised at 
the weight of the ‘‘castle” as she brought 
it from its hiding-place; and when, witha 
quick blow, she shattered its roof, she 
uttered a cry of amazement at the quan- 
tity of copper pieces and silver pieces that 
rolled out on the table. 

Breathlessly the money was counted; 
and when Lena at last made the trium- 
phant announcement that the ‘Castle of 
Delft” had held a few centimes more than 
the sum sent by their father, and that the 
total of the two amounts would be suffi- 
cient to take them to Minnesota, after all, 
there arose such a hubbub of excitement 
in that humble cottage as has rarely been 
seen in any chalet of the Swiss Alps. 
Even the sick woman was lent such 
strength by renewed hope that she arose 
from her bed, and at once began prepara- 
tions for their departure. 

The following day brought Herr Stru. 
bach, to whom Mr. Kinzel had also writ- 
ten, begging that his family might be 
permitted to occupy the cottage for 
another year. He came to say that this 
would be impossible, as he had made 
other arrangements, and that they must 
move out at once. 

He was amazed at the cheerful smiles 
with which his demand was received, nor 
did he comprehend when Mrs. Kinzel 
informed him that, as a new home was 
already awaiting them, this one should be 
turned over to him before the week’s end. 

So, when their scanty furniture was 
sold, and Lena had kissed the cows and 
every one of the goats good-by, the long, 
wonderful journey was begun. They 
took with them only the mother's little 
black Bible, the edelweiss stamp, their 
clothing, and a supply of bedding for use 
on the ship. The good steward of the 
big hotel, who happened to be going to 
Bremen at that time, made the journey 
easy for them to that port, and did not 
leave them till he had seen them safely on 
board the great steamship that was to 
bear them to the land of New York and 
Minnesota. 

Upheld by excitement and her own 
aetermined will, the brave emigrant 
mother had borne the journey thus far 
without a murmur; but when her little 
flock was at length safe on the ship, and 
there was no longer a necessity for imme- 
diate action, her slender stock of strength 
gave out. 

For the first two days of the voyage she 
sat on deck, wrapped in blankets, with 
her little ones clustered about her. She 
talked to them, feebly, but bravely, of 
‘das beste land,” to which they were 
going, and of the father to whom their 
coming would be such a joyful surprise; 
or Lena read to them from the mother’s 
book; or Fritz told of what he meant to 
do when he became a man in the new 
land; or they all played with the baby, 
and made him scream with delight at their 
antics, until the saloon passengers on the 
promenade deck looked down and smiled 
in sympathy. 

Only Lena was awake on the third 
night, and knew when the dear mother 
left them to go to ‘das beste land” of all, 
and the new home in which was to be no 
more toil nor weariness nor sorrow. A 
few loving words, brokenly whispered, 
charging the eldest daughter to be a 
mother always to the others, to take them 
to the father, and to comfort him; an 
answering promise that would never be 
broken, whispered in the solemn dark- 
ness; a long sigh, a lingering kiss, and 
the mother spoke no more. A few min- 
utes later all that part of the steerage was 
awakened by a child’s frightened cry and 
passionate sobbings. Then came men 
with bright lanterns, tender-hearted steer- 
age women took the bewildered children 
in their arms, and soothed them with gen- 
tle words. 

When daylight came the mother was 
gone, and the kind women said they must 
not look for her, for she was in ‘‘das beste 





land,” toward which they were journey- 
ing, and the children wondered if she 
were already in Minnesota. Only Lena 
knew ; and when she gathered them about 
her on deck, and read to them from the 
mother’s book of the wonderful city with 
streets of gold and walls of precious 
stones, they were quite content. They 
only wished the ship would sail faster, 
that they, too, might get there more 
quickly. 

All the saloon passengers walked to 
the forward end of the promenade deck 
that day to gaze on the pathetic little 
group. Most of the ladies turned away 
with tears in their eyes; while some of 
the men pulled down their caps to keep 
the sun from blinding them, and making 
the tears come into their eyes too. 

The sailors also watched the Kinzels, 
and brought them odd playthings, such 
as none but a sailor would ever have 
thought of. The grimy coal-heavers came 
up from mysterious regions deep down in 
the ship to nod and smile at them. As 
for the steerage steward, he hovered 
about them so constantly with bits of 
good things to eat that you would have 
thought they were his own little boys 
and girls. 

That evening there was an unusual 
gathering of passengers in the grand 
saloon ; and for three days after that sey. 
ral of them met in one of the smaller 
saloons every morning, while everybody 
seemed interested and expectant. Then, 
on the last night of the voyage, when the 
New York pilot was already on board; the 
grand saloon was turned into fairy-land. 
The little Kinzels were carried aft to see 
it, and they wondered if the golden city 
in ‘das beste land” could be any more 
beautiful, or if the angels Lena read of 
could be any kinder than the people who 
thronged about them. 

After they were asleep—all but Lena 
—such sweet strains of music floated 
through the great ship that the children 
heard them in their dreams and smiled. 

It was as fine a concert as ever was 
given on shipboard—everybody said so 
—but one voice that was applauded above 
all others, and encored again and again, 
was the wonderful barytone of a young 
American, who was returning to his West- 
ern home after several years of musical 
study in Germany. So completely did he 
bear off the honors of the occasion that, 
by a unanimous vote, he was chosen to 
present to Lena Kinzel the  well-filled 
purse that the concert given for the little 
flock of motherless emigrants had earned. 

They were gathered in their accustomed 
place on deck—the place their dear mother 
had chosen for them—watching with 
eager curiosity the nearing land, when 
the singer and those who assisted him 
went forward to fulfil their mission. 

The children drew closer to Lena when 
he spoke to them, and gazed at him in 
open-eyed silence. Even Lena failed to 
comprehend what he was saying, for he 
spoke in the German of Berlin, which was 
almost as foreign to her as the American 
language that she was trying so hard to 
learn. Besides, she was regarding his 
face so intently that she hardly knew he 
was speaking; and when he finished, she 
only said, as though uttering her thoughts 
aloud, ‘*Ze Herr Baron Minnesota /” 

‘*Minnesota!” he exclaimed, catching 
the word. ‘“‘Are you going to Minne- 
sota?” 

When Lena, in her very imperfect Eng- 
lish and German patois, made it clear that 
she had seen him before in her own can- 
ton, and that they were now going to 
his in the New World, he became more 
interested than ever in the motherless 
flock. He declared that, since their jour- 
ney lay in the same direction as his own, 
he would constitute himself their guar- 
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dian, and not lose sight of them until they | we beg as a favor that which we should 


were safe in their father’s arms. 
Then a tender-hearted New York 


demand asa right. Men know that wom- 
en are as much a part of the people as 


banker, who had also taken part in the they themselves are. I shall always feel 
concert, changed their money into a draft that questions of expediency “enter to 
on a Minnesota bank, payable to Leo | spoil.” 


Kinzel, and the young man smiled when | 


The ‘‘People’s Party” (leaving out one. 


he saw how greatly the receipts from the | halfof the people!) must journey onward to 
concert had been swelled by being turned | itsfall. For thesake of gaining a few votes 
into a draft. | yesterday, the Industrial Conference at 


Nothing could be more fortunate for | 
the little immigrants than his resolve to | 
see them safely to their journey’s end. 
But for his assurance that they were in 
his charge, and that he would be respon- | 
sible for them, the Commissioners of Emi- | 
gration might have sent them back as | 
paupers on the ship that brought them. | 

“Why,” exclaimed the young man, | 
indignantly, when this was suggested, 
“not only have they got money, but they | 
can have more if they need it. As for 
that child”—here he pointed to Lena— 
‘she is the pluckiest and most level- 
headed girl of her age I have ever met, 
and if she doesn’t bring those brothers of 
hers up to be first-class citizens, then I'm 
mistaken, that’s all. They are the kind 
we want in Minnesota, anyway, and out 
there we are pretty particular about hav- 
ing the best, I can tell you.” 

So the little Kinzels were finally passed 
through the emigrant office, and on their 
long journey to Minnesota they were well 
cared for by their self-appointed guar- 
dian. According to promise, he delivered 
them safely to their father, who, with 
tears and smiles chasing each other over 
his face at the same time, was excitedly 
awaiting them at the railway station near- 
est his farm. The day before he had 
received the first telegram of his life. It 
told him of the coming of his children, 
and of the departure of the dear mother 
to the better land. 

it is now two years since the young 
emigrants sat on the deck of the great 
ship, and already, thanks to good schools, 
they not only speak English, but all, 
except little Christian, can read and write 
it. ‘The money raised at the concert on 
shipboard was put into a neat frame house 
and several fine cows. Now the Kinzel 
dairy farm is becoming widely known for 
its famous edelweiss butter, which is 
spoken of as being the very best ever 
made in that section of the country. 

And Lena, still bright-eyed and sunny- 
faced, though a little graver than she was 
two years ago, is the life and light of the 
new house as she was of the old one. She 
is mother as well as sister to the others, 
and is her father’s wise little adviser as 
well as his housekeeper. She is also 
developing a strong interest in the politics 
of her adopted country, for she feels the 
responsibility of having four citizens on 
her hands. As she quaintly expresses it: 

“I know alretty dose Republicans and 
dose Democrads ; but it is only for ze bes- 
ter mans dot my cidizens shall vote. In zis 
country we will haf ze bester or not any 
at all. Dot’s what say ze Herr Baron Min- 
nesota, and dot’s what I says, too.”°-—Har- 
pers Young People. 
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SUFFRAGE A RIGHT OF CITIZENSHIP. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A resolution asking ‘that the question 
of woman suffrage be submitted to the 
State and Territorial Legislatures for fav- 
orable action” was presented at the recent 
Industrial Conference in St. Louis. This 
resolution invited failure. 

Alexander Hamilton said: 

The mode and manner in which the 
people shall take part in the government 
of their creation, may be prescribed by 
the constitution, but the right itself is 
antecedent to all constitutions. It is 
inalienable, and can neither be bought nor 
sold nor given away. 

If law exists for the execution of justice, 
women should be protected in the exer- 
cise of their right to vote, in every State 
of the Union. Women were human 
beings long before the organization of 
any State. 
were as inherent in the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
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Their rights as human beings | 
| sentation was not tyranny,” 


tion, and the National Constitution, as | 


were the same rights of men. The 
National Constitution gaarantees a 
“republican form of government” to all 


the States, and if justice still lives—if it is 
still that mighty fact which all law exists 
to make clear—the everlasting contempt 
of the new and fast-coming world must 
soon fall upon men who choose to follow 
80 blindly in the line of their prejudices 
rather than to annihilate these for the 
sake of a truth, unmanifested to many, 
yet throbbing still through a humanity 
born of women. 

Our belief is that suffrage is inherent in 
citizenship. Then let us assert that 
belief, and never concede one inch in our 
demand for justice. Our true degradation 
is when we apparently accept an interpre- 
tation of law which places it in the power 
of Legislatures to confer upon us rights 
which are inalienably ours. Never should 


St. Louis sacrificed a principle of justice; 
| to-morrow, the best political wisdom out- 


| side will realize the mighty power in what 


those men threw away. Let us call now 
upon all men, irrespective of party and 
through all the parties, to stand upon the 
side of liberty and justice, and to pledge 
themselves to protect the rights of the 
women of their country, that thus they 


| may carry to its logical conclusion the 


fundamental principle of our government 
—the right of each individual to an equal- 
ity of protection under the laws. 

Let all the State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciations prepare now to go before every 
political convention and every meeting of 
organized voters held in their several 
States during the coming year, that 
these men may realize how dear the 
thought of liberty is to the women who 
stand beside them—that they may unite 
their forces and work for the solution of 
our great question: The equality of 
humanity, freedom for disfranchised and 
unprotected womanhood. 

SARA WINTHROP SMITH, 
Member Executive Com. for Connecticut, 
National-American W. S. A. 
Seymour, Conn., March 27, 1892. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WASHINGTON,D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 31, 1892. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have recently been greatly amused, 
somewhat enlightened, and a good deal as- 
tonished by a debate between young men 
from the Literary Society of the Philadel- 
phia Y. M. C. A. and the young men of 
the Washington Y. M. C. A., upon the 
following subject : 

Resolved, That all the privileges of citizenship 
be extended to women. 

Washington, D. C., we are proud to say, 
took the affirmative, and we were very 
glad that the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association had its headquarters 
inthe Wimodaughsis Building ; for, know- 
ing this to be the Woman’s Club House, 
and supposing that it was here, if any- 
where, that they could get help,the young 
men on the affirmative came here for 
‘facts and figgers.’’ We loaded them up 
with ‘reports,’ “speeches,” ‘‘tracts,” 
and ‘*facts galore.”” It was refreshing to 
hear them send forth, as a revelation just 
vouchsafed them, the facts regarding 
Wyoming and Kansas. To many present 
it was a revelation, for it reached a class 
of conservative young men who never 
attended a woman suffrage meeting in 
their lives. They ‘“‘went to scoff, but 
remained to pray.” 

But the fun began for the average 
Washingtonian when the negative took 
the floor, and we learned that ‘‘woman 
should not vote because she could not do 
military service,” that ‘‘women were 80 
beautiful and fair that they should not go 
into the dirty pool of politics” (who has 
made it so dirty ?), and that ‘‘there were so 
many more women than men that if wom- 
en voted this country would be ruled by 
old maids.” We also heard it stated, on 
the authority of a beardless boy, that if 
equal suffrage were granted, ‘‘women 
might vote, but ladies never!” That 
settled the question for us, and we went 
home fully resolved to resign the presi- 
dency of the District of Columbia W. 5S 
A., because if, when we go to the polls 
the proud possessors of a citizen’s right, 
we have to go in the company of a lot of 
women.” 

But the climax was reached, and our 
faith in the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence completely shattered 
when we learned from the same profound 
authority that “‘taxation without repre- 
because (pre- 
pare to throw down the arms you have 
carried so long) because ‘“‘men took care 
of women, and women ought to pay for 
it.” 





In our mind’s eye we saw the thou- | 


sands of female bread-winners filing out | 


of their places of business to the homes 
where no man waited to take care of them, 
and where possibly some man waited to 
be taken care of. ‘Then we 
army of women who pay large taxes on 


saw that other | 


money for which some man would prob- | 


ably be perfectly willing to ‘‘care.” But 


then, as he does not happen to have the | 
chance, it might be fair to give those wom- | 


en a chance. 

But it was when we learned that ‘‘a 
Kansas woman was elected mayor of the 
city, and, with the eyes of the whole 
world upon her, made a complete failure 


of her administration,” that we folded our | 


tent like an Arab and silently stole away, 
resolved never again to dare to ask to be 
raised above the level of the idiot and ele- 


vated to the high plane of the utterly 
ignorant foreigner. 

The Judge of Debate, a Washington 
man, after expressing the most liberal 
sentiments, decided in favor of the visi- 
tors from Philadelphia, adding that he 
would not say how much his decision was 
influenced by courtesy to the strangers, 
or by his sympathy for the under dog in 
the fight. And they published that asa 
victory, while we—well, we are thankful 
to ‘have lived to see the opponents of equal 
suffrage called in public debate in our 
Capital City, ‘the under dog.” 

ELia M.S. MARBLE, 
Pres. Dis. W. S. A. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LEARNING TO SWIM. 


On Harry’s fourth birthday he went with 
his mamma to see a class of small boys 
show how they could swim and climb ropes, 
and jump over high bars, and do a great 
many interesting things. He was much 
pleased with all he saw, but he seemed 
the most excited at seeing the little fel- 
lows diving and floating about in the big 
tank, splashing and chasing each other 
like a flock of lively ducks. 

“T wish I could swim, mamma. 
can’t 1?” he exclaimed. 

‘“*You shall when you are older,” an- 
swered mamma; ‘‘but you are too young 
now.” 

“Oh, what a good time they have! 
They make the water fly just as much as 
they want to,” he shouted, with delight. 

He could not forget how happy they 
looked, and the next Monday morning 
when he went into the basement and saw 
the wash-tubs filled with water, a wild 
idea of swimming in one of them came 
into his mind. 

He searched the clothes-baskets til] he 
found his last week’s nightgown, and 
then he undressed himself and put it on. 
Bridget was upstairs getting breakfast, 
and there was no one around to see how 
bravely he mounted a chair by the side of 
the largest tub and jumped in with a 
dreadful splash. 

He came down with such a thump on 
the bottom of the tub, and found the 
water so chilling, that he quickly scram- 
bled out, shivering with cold and crying 
with a bruise. 

Mamma heard the noise and came rush- 
ing down in a fright, exclaiming, “O 
Harry, what is the matter?” 

“*T tried to swim in the tub and couldn’t,” 
he answered, between his sobs. 

‘*And a pretty mess you've made for 
me,” said Bridget, coming half-way down 
the stairs to find out what had happened. 

“If you won't be mad,” said Harry, 
with his teeth chattering, ‘‘I’ll shake a 
quarter of a dollar out of my bank and 
give it to you.” 

‘And I'll give you another quarter,” 
said mamma. 

So- Bridget laughed instead of being 
mad, and made haste to wipe up the wet 
floor, while mamma rubbed the little 
swimmer and got him back into his dry 
clothes. 

As soon as he could stop crying he said 
to her, *‘I think you are good not to scold 
at me, mamma—real good.”"—WM. £. 2 
Hathaway in Our Little Ones. 
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HARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT. 


or Lights and Shadows of New Vork Life. 
A WOMAN'S Les ay | story of Gospel, Temperance 
and Rescue work “In His ae. in the 
world of New York. By MRS, HELEN € 
.L. Introductiou 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 
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remarkable illustrations from flash light photographs | 
5,000 more Agents | 

90 a month. | 
and capital not necessary, for We | 


of reallife. 31st thousand. 
Wanted —Men and Women, S2¢ 
t? Experience 
Teach All, Give Credit and Extra Terms, and Pay 
Freights. Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 

A.D. w ORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct. 





BUNKERS 


STRAWBERRY 
HULLER 
PAT. JUNE 18.1878 





HILDRETH & ALLEN, 


| Send stamp for FREE 


reat under. | 
‘AMP. 





end Fpints which stain 


ith 
the hands, injure the iron off. 
The Rising Sun 8 ove mand is Brilliant, Odor. 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 


The only Resgelar Medical College in Rew 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The 43d winter session opens October 3d, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 

tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1892 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ard York. For announcements 


and information a 
RMUEY Br BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especiall these diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. m 44 has been convenient, arranged for 
giving ELEC TRICAL and VAPOR BATHs, 
simple or medicated, as the case may goose. after a 
thorough diagnosis’ of the patient 8 disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During ,d ears’ practice she has 
found no one treatment, en judiciously given, 
oqeel « to these baths for Neural ia, Rheumatism, or 
psit, The Doctor is jereey ‘lectric in her prac- 
thee: also a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Advice given, and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays ex- 
cepted. Take elevator. 











Our Leader. 


A FIRST-CLASS FOUR-FOOT 


Roll Top Desk 


For $25 
Desk ExcHance, 


33 and 35 Portland St., Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. 


Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


Proprietors. 


4 pieces of popular music,either Vocal or In 


SHEE 





How Much will you Risk 
for One Cent? 
T4 difference in ee between the yUEnan 
Land brands 


to one cent 





on aa i sh 

Are you willing to use the cheap cold-rolled and 
sheared nails, with all their manifest van- 
tages, in order to save that one cent? 

he process of their manufacture is against 

them, The cold process disin the iron 
and causes it to form in layers, so that after the 
point is sheared and the nail is driven into the 
foot it is extremely liable to split, and ruin a val- 
uable horse. But you have saved your cent! 

Now this is how you can save the two or 
three hundred dollars you would have to pay for 
a dead horse, but you would not save your cent, 


Use the Putnam Nail, 


It is Hot-Forged from the best Swedish iron 
rods, while at a welding heat, by the action 
of Hammers alone, and then Hammer- 
Peinted. 


Thus, the old hand process is followed, which 
was hot-forging nails under hammers, and hammer- 
pointing them by the shoer, cold, without any olip- 
ping or shearing whatever, 


AND THE NAIL CANNOT SPLIT. 


But it will cost you one cent more for each 
horse shod! 
The shoes will stay on longer and your reputa- 
tion will be thereby increased. 
ALL FOR ONE CENT. 


Send for samples to 


The Putnam Nail Go., 


NEPONSET, ‘BOSTON, MASS. 


DON'T READ THIS! 


Unless you would 
like to Study 


STENOGRAPHY OR 
PHONOGRAPHY. 


(Phonography is the 
method of writing Short- 
hand by Sound.) 

As we propose to make 
some alterations in our 
office on the first of May 
and wish to dispose of 
all back numbers of the Business Woman’s Journal, 
we have decided to make the following liberal offer 
to those who would like to have the complete 
course of 

Lessons in Phonography, 
which were commenced in our October number, 1891. 
Until our supply is exhausted, and not later than 
April 15th, to every one who will send us ten cents 
and $1.00 for a subscription for the year 1892, com- 
mencing with the January number, we will send 
our October, November and elegant Christmas 
numbers, containing the first three lessons in Sten- 
ography, 

=| FREE! ! = 
If you wish to avai) yourself of this offer do not de- 
lay, as our supply of back numbers is limited. 


Mary F. Seymour Publishing Co., 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


HAVING REMOVED 


To a Central Locality I now solicit orders from 
any lady in need of a good 


DRESS-MAKER 


First-class Work at Reasonable Prices. 
SHOPPING DONE IF DESIRED. 


M. STOCKMAN, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Room 79. 


ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 
W and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art 
students especially adapted for this work. 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doorsfrom B’dway 




















strumental. worth from 30c to $1 each, only 25c 


Catalogue of 10c music, MUSIC 


over 2300 pieces. Standard Music Co., Chicago. 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable prices 
Location central to langes est retail mores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 








THE 


STEVENS 





Dish Washer 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly 
It truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- ° 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 


Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASH- 
ING MACHINE CO., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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"COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Martha Cowles Little, an Oberlin 
graduate, for many years matron of the 
State Institute for the Blind at Janesville, 


Wis.,will have charge of the Judson Home | 


for the children of foreign missionaries 
studying at Oberlin. She is described as 
a woman with rare gifts for this position. 
Having given a daughter tothe foreign mis- 
sionary service, she may be expected to 
possess what seems a first requisite, sym- 
pathy with both parents and children in 
the painful separations involved in the 
foreign missionary service. 

Miss Conklin, assistant in modern lan- 
guages in De Pauw University, at Green- 
castle, Ind., has recently been elected to 


a similar position in the University of 


Nebraska. 


Miss Keturah Cole, for thirty-five years 
professor of English Literature in Girard 
College, died on April 4. after a short ill- 
ness. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
‘*Miss Cole, who was a lady of estimable 
qualities, was recognized as one of the 
ablest instructors in the country, occupy- 
ing a position generally assigned te men, 
and in which she displayed extensive and 
varied knowledge.” 

Miss Louisa Macdonald, the recently 
elected principal of the New University 
College for Women at Sydney, New South 
Wales, is only thirty-three years old. She 
has a fine record as a classical scholar and 
a student of classical history, and has a 
reputation as an archeologist. 

The trustees of the Western Reserve 
University, at their recent semi-annual 
meeting, elected Miss Margaret Wick- 
ham associate professor of German; Miss 
Emma E. Perkins, associate professor of 
Latin; and Henry E. Bourne, professgr 
of history and instructor in philosophy in 


the Cleveland, (O.) College for Women. | 


Miss Wickham was graduated at Vassar 
in 1886, studied in Germany two years, 
and for two years has been instructor in 


German in this college, where she has | 


shown marked ability asa teacher. Miss 
Perkins, also a Vassar graduate, has for 
several years been one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in the Central High School 
of Cleveland. 


Dr. Mary Mitchell, who will succeed | 


Dr. A. ‘T. Chapman as director of the 
gymnasium at the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, Md., is in Europe, making spe- 
cial investigations with reference to her 
work. She will remain abroad until the 
opening of the fall term. 

Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, wife of Prof. 
Earl Barnes,of the chair of education in the 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University, has been | 


appointed assistant professor in modern 
history in the same institution. Her work 
will be for the present in the history of 
the nineteenth century and in the history 
of the Spanish West, of which course the 
history of California will naturally form 
a prominent part. Mrs. Barnesis a native 
of New York, a graduate of the Oswego 
Normal School and of the University of 
Michigan, and has studied three years in 


Europe, one year under Professor Seeley | 


in the University of Cambridge, England, 
and one year at Zurich. She was for 
three years professor of history in Welles- 
ley College, and is the author of ‘‘Shel- 
don’s Studies in General History,” and of 
‘*Sheldon-Barnes’s Studies in American 
History.”” Mrs. Barnes is widely known 
both as a teacher and as a writer on his- 
torical subjects. 


tr -_— 
WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The annual reunion of the Massachu- 
setts Working Girls’ Clubs will be held 
April 20. ; 

A number of ladies interested in the 
formation of a new woman’s club met 
with Mrs. Kellogg, of Boylston Street, 


Boston, on Wednesday afternoon last | 


week. Mrs. Lucy Stone read a paper on 
“The Progress of Women during Fifty 
Years.” ‘The new club has not as yet been 
christened, nor have all the officers been 


chosen, but a meeting is to be held at 


Mrs. Kellogg's April 18, when organiza- | 


tion will probably be perfected. The 
club is to be devoted to social and literary 
pursuits, and will meet every three or 
four weeks. 

Sorosis celebrated its twenty - fourth 
birthday at Sherry’s last month. Three 
hundred women sat down to breakfast at 
tables decked with smilax, violets and 
roses. The question for discussion was 
‘**Women’s Clubs—their evolution, their 


present relations to women and to society, | 


and their future development.” 


“The Old and New” of Malden, Mass., | 


elected the following officers at the 
recent annual meeting: President, Sarah 
E. Mansfield; vice-president, Mary L. 
Charles; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ida W. Ives; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Waldron Jones; Fede,ation sec- 


retary, Harriet H. Robinson; treasurer, | 


Mrs. Cynthia M. Shepard; auditor, Mrs. 
Martha P. Byrtt. The club adopted as its 





THE 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder, Highest of 
| all in leavening strength.—Latest U.S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 








guide, in addition to ‘*Warrington’s Man- 
| ual,”’ the **Woman’s Manual of Parliamen- 
| tary Law.” Among other women’s clubs 
which have adopted Mrs. Shuattuck’s 
|Manual may be mentioned the Illinois 
Woman's Press Association, the Spokane 
| (Wash.) Sorosis, the Friday Club of Ever- 
| ett, Mass., the Athena, of Meriden, Ct., 
| the Conversational Club of Waterbury, 
Ct., and the Boston Political Class. 

| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe a few days ago 
| addressed the newly formed Women’s 
| Club of Dorchester, Mass. Some clubs 
| make it a rule that neither religion, poli- 
‘ties nor woman suffrage shall ever be 
| aeaenes Mrs. Howe, having in mind 
| woman suffrage and similar subjects, ad- 
| vised the Dorchester ladies not to rule out 
| the consideration of any large current 
| questions of public interest. 

+2 


| 


W.C. T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The National Department of Franchise, 
Ww. C. 'T. U., is happy in having as one 
of its lecturers Lady Henry Somerset. 
Though about to leave us for a time, she 
has already spoken most earnest words 
upon this subject. She says: ‘Those in 
England who stand by and watch this 
great fight between the forces of the 
home and of the liquor traffic in your 
country, feeFthat sanctified politics is the 
one thing America needs. .. . I feel so 
strongly the fatuity of the position that 
draws a line between politics and relig- 
ion. The teaching of the church of the 
future will surely be that the casting of a 
vote is to each individual soul as solemn 
a responsibility before God as any relig- 
ious command or ordinance.” Her plea 
for a righteous ballot (i. e., righteously 
bestowed by both men and women) at the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U. Convention at 
Amherst bore immediate fruit. The most 
conservative could find no answer to this 
nineteenth century gospel, so truly and 
beautifully uttered. And Frances Wil- 
lard, of course, our ablest of exponents, 
does not forget to thread her thoughts on 
this line. 

The veterans may well look as if the 
race were well-nigh run, as they did the 
other night at Lady Henry’s farewell in 
Tremont Temple. They, and we who 
have not done so much, but have been 
true in our allegiance, see many tokens, 
presages of victory and justice. 

The great W. C. T. U. constituency are 
taking a stronger hold upon this lever, and 
deprecation is giving way to applause. 
The heart of woman is eminently just, 
and, doing the will, she is surely and truly 
learning the doctrine. 

L. C. PURINGTON, Supt. 





or --—_— 


| WOMEN VOTE IN EVANSTON. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

I pause a moment in the midst of the 
| duties of the day to tell you that our 
| Evanston women are casting their first 
| ballots to-day, and our best women are 
| voting. A large meeting was held at our 
| home last evening. We secured an opin- 
| ion from the city attorney, and have 


| 


| voted under pleasant auspices. 
ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Evanston, Iil., April 5, 1892. 


= +r _ 
WOMEN VOTING IN JOLIET. 


JOLIET, ILL., APRIL 6, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mr. Campbell and myself are here for 
a few days’ visit to our son and his family. 
I write this morning to tell you that yes- 
terday we had the great pleasure of visit- 
ing the polling place to see women vote. 
It was the township election. One school 
trustee was to be elected, and that was all 
| that the women could vote upon; but 
| they had to vote at the same place where 
| the men voted for all the officers. 644 
| women, most of them of the better class, 
voted, and a woman was elected trustee. 
She was the candidate of the Republican 
party, and the Republicans elected their 
whole ticket. Two weeks later the city 





election will be held. 
inspector to be elected then, and the 
women will have another chance. 


in Bloomington, III. 


prohibition Lowa, but so it is. 
With love and hope, 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


-@& 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BrockTon.—The League has voted to 
appropriate $37.50 to send the Woman's 
Column for a year to 250 influential fami- 
lies of that place. 

FALL River.—The League 
of much illness among the members. 
a study, they have read John Fiske’s very 
interesting book on Civil Government. 


Boston.—The League met at 3 Park 
Street, last week Tuesday. Mrs. E. B. 
Dietrick read an interesting paper on 
“Immigration,” and there was a lively 
and pleasant discussion of plans to pro- 
mote woman suffrage. 


WINCHESTER.—On April 13, the League 
gave a reception in Grand Army Hall, the 
president, Mrs. Wilson, presiding. Brief 
addresses were made by Mrs.E.. Dietrick, 
Miss Harriet Mills, Miss Alice Stone 


freshments were served from tables pret- 
tily decorated with yellow flowers, and 
musie was given between the speeches by 
Misses Delia Whitney, Louisa Parker and 
Winnie E. Hopkins. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The League held a 
public meeting Monday evening, April 4, 
at Mystic Hall, and secured a fair attend- 
ance of persons not members of the 
League. Mrs. Sarah A. Bryant presided. 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick read a paper on the 
**Industrial Condition of Women,” which 
was listened to with interest. A some- 
what novel feature of the meeting was the 
reading of about a dozen brief papers, by 
different members, giving the reasons why 
they, were woman  suffragists. These 
papers occupied but from two to five min- 
utes each, and were much appreciated. 
Music and readings were generously con- 
tributed by ladies whose names the pres- 
ent writer did not learn. H. 


SOMERVILLE.—The League held its 
monthly meeting at the house of Mrs. M. 
P. Lowe on April 6. Reports were given 
of its last meeting and also of the meeting 
of the Massachusetts W. S.A. The ques- 
tion of cooking in the public schools was 
brought before the meeting at the request 
of friends of education, and it was voted 
that the president confer with Mr. 
Meleney, superintendent of schools, and 
learn what ideas he has to advance on the 
subject. A chapter on the “Laws of Buy- 
ing and Selling in the Commercial World” 
was then read and discussed, and the 
meeting was adjourned until the first Wed- 
nesday in May. 





IT IS NOT WHAT WE SAY 


But what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that 
makes it sell, and has given it such a firm 
and lasting hold upon the confidence of 
the people. The voluntary statements of 
thousands of people prove beyond ques- 
tion that this preparation possesses won- 
derful medicinal power. 

Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the ali- 
mentary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 

ns 

An announcement by Messrs. Springer 
Brothers that their stock of spring and 
summer street garments await inspection 
by the ladies of Boston, at their commodi- 
ous salesrooms, 500 Washington Street, is 
sure to meet with a prompt response, for 
here one is always sure to find the choic- 
est garments, both imported and of their 
own manufacture, perfect in style, cut, 
material and finish. ‘The present season’s 
display is notably complete, ranging as it 
does from expensive garments for the 
most elaborate occasious to the neat box 
coat for ordinary street wear, and service- 
able storm garments. Capes are made in 
three-fourths length. Some handsome 
cloth garments are entirely covered with 
piece lace, the patterns of the latter bein 
outlined with finest jet. There is an end- 
less variety of Newmarkets, Havelocks, 
military capes, carriage wraps and storm 
cloaks, and many dainty garments for the 
little folks. Ladies will be well repaid 
for the time spent in examining the stock 
of Messrs. Springer Bros. 

> 


Many people who pride themselves on 
their blue blood would be far happier with 


our ancestors, fortunately, by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, we can transmit pure 
blood to our posterity. 

—_>———- 


Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has just 
opened a department for veilings, and is 
showing the most fascinating things in 
black, white and all the popular colors. 

ncanliilpiaiaes 


GLOBE THEATRE.—One of the most 
substantial successes of the season will 
be given at the Globe Theatre next 
week. The play is called ‘‘Eight Bells.” 
Messrs. Primrose and West, in presenting 
this comedy, have surrounded the famous 
Brothers Byrne with a well-chosen cast 


ment of stage properties, embodying some 
of the most wonderful mechanism known 
to stage art. 
> 
HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—In the com- 
edy, ‘Miss Helyett,” to be performed at 
the Hollis Street Theatre next week, there 





is a great deal of pretty music by Edmund 
| Audran. One of the gems is a waltz, ‘In 
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There is a school 


The | 
‘ morning papers say 1,200 women voted | 
I never thought to | 
see whiskey-cursed Illinois going ahead of 


has held | 
fortnightly meetings all winter, in spite | 
As | 


| 


16, 189%. 


boned and with 





PATENTED, 


child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


FoR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


THE CUT pepraceese the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses 


Style gee, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... P 


603, 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones 


G11, mec 

@21, Children’s without Bones 

621, Infants’ > o 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and stute age of 





INFANTS. 


ull bust; the construction of inside of bust under 


fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica} 
ge et ey and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
n shaping the parts, and from the large vuriety of sizes, all ages cap 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


In the Open Back Soft Waists 


PRICES: 


1 
ne Front only 2. 
“ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.... 2 
1 
1 


to learn more about this meritorious gar- 


ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis. 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, it returned in good order. Mention the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


a@ One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 








” 


Confidence.”” This is followed by the 
“Oh! Ah!’ duet. The ‘Frou’ Frou” 
waltz, which runs through the comedy, is 
one of the most catchy and taking things 
that Audran ever composed. ‘*Miss Hel- 
yett” has been so widely successful in 


Blackwell and Miss isabel Howland. Re- | Europe and this country that its local 


| production has aroused much curious 
interest. In the cast are such admirable 

| comedians and vocalists as Mark Smith, 
for 300 nights in ‘‘Erminie,” M. A. Ken- 
|nedy, Harry Harwood, J. W. Herbert, 
Gilbert Sarony, Kate Davis, Laura Clem- 
ent and Louise Leslie Carter. 





Spring Overcoats, 
SHAPES yr 


SUITABLE FOR 
BOYS AND MEN OF ALL AGES. 
MADE IN 


OUR OWN WORKROOMS 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
400 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 





Styles for Young Men. 


We invite the attention of young men to our 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT and the ele 


| gant display of Spring and Summer Suitings 


and Trouserings which is made there. We are 
prepared to make garments to measure in cor- 
rect styles and in the best manner, and our 
cutters and salesmen will take particular pains 
to give satisfaction in all the little essentials 
which go to make up perfect garments. 

Our prices are reasonable for first-class work. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., 
398 Washington St. 





Boys’ Department. 


Patent Elastic Curved Waisthand. 


This band, controlled exclusively by us, is 
on all our knee trousers intended to be worn 
with shirt waists. It will be found to be 
superior to any other now in use, inasmuch 


| as it prevents the strain on the waist but- 


tons, rendering them less liable to pull eff, 


' and giving grenter freedom to the wearer's 


movements. 


‘Macullar, Parker & (o., 


pure blood; but, while we cannot choose | 


for their respective roles, and embellish- | 


400 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Thos, Callaghan & (0. 


CARPETS, RUGS, Xe. 





Call and examine our Byzan- 


tine Rug- Something new 
and stylish. 

Size. Price. Size. Price. 
SOE DIB... cceces $s 1.60 | 6-0x 9-0........ $14.00 
OE D Gicccavas 1.60 | 7-6x 9-0........ 17.75 
1-9x 3- 9... .... 1.65 | 9-0x #-0........ 21.00 
BOE DS So cccsece 2.25 | 9.02 104.....00¢ 24.75 
>. 2,50| 9-0x12-0........ 28.00 
oS See 3.90 9-0x13-6........ 30,50 
3-0x 6. @.......- 4.0 PE Beccccens 33.75 
B-Onr © @....0000 7.25 | 12-0x12-0........ 36.00 
8.0x12- 0........ 8.00 | 12-0x15-0........ 45.0 
3.0x15- 0........ 10.00 | 12-0x18-0........ 54:0 


601 Washington Street, 


Opp. Globe Theatre. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, April 
18, 3.30 P. M. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer will 
speak on ‘How far is character the result of cir. 
eumstances?” 





After April 1st a few persons can obtain board 
with rooms at $4.00 per week. Less than a week, 
$1.00 per day. Address, Box 376, Arlington, Mass. 


Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi. 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method, 
By Miss M. WALDKON, specialist. Consultation 
from 3to5 P.M. 415 Columbus Avenue. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 


A Lady who speaks French and has had lon 
experience in preparing pupils for European travel 
would like the position of travelling companion or 
governess. Would also take the position of com. 
panion, reader, amanuensis or housekeeper. Can 
give good city references. Address, ‘Mrs. W.,” 
Office WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the spring 
styles, can do so by bringing them to 


Storer's Central Bleachery, 478 Wash’t'n St. 


Nearly Opposite ‘Temple Place (one short flight). 










een : 
Hert pl Firing 





BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
West Chester Park, corner of Westland Avenue. Stor 
age for Furniture, Pianos, Works of Art, Carriages: 
Trunks, certain kinds of Merchandise. Separate rooms 
of all sizes with locked doors and substantial vavits 
for Silver Ware and valuables. For rates inquire at 
Warehouse. F. W. LincoLn, General Manager. 

Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


John L. Whiting & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS 


BRUSHES, 


HIGH STREET, 


CORNER OF PURCHASE. 


OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
FINEST TONE 


BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


50,0002::"50,000 
| Gee PRICES 










MODERATE. 


TERMS 
REASONABLE. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE 


These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone ing that rare sympathetic quality 
whith blends so admirably with the human voice. 
Being constructed of the best materials b 
workmen, they are emely durable an 

inal of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


““EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 


. .H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin St., Bostom 
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